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ABSTRACT 



A brief overview of th^ societal context for current, 
grading p^actic^s forms thte background "^fqr a discussion of 
alternatives to the assignment of letter j>r numerical gretdes'to'^ 
^re^^resent stu.dent performancev J^ccordin.g to the/^ilthor^ in_order to*" 
>m,ee1t ,the criteria ^pr effective feedback,, schools and colleges /^must 
^.^^.-^ undei;go several funiaaaental attitude changes. . He. proposes tlfe *\ 
fiSJ fg^pwing: (t) that* only cri%^rionrbas4a, hon judgmental' feedback anX 
^ individualized reporting methods >hich reinforce each child's 
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s^lf-iBiage be' used in grades K-S;* (2) tha't ^e'ach higli school decide 



^^\_upotf its own criteria ^f or student placement- in .qpurses;, (3);, that 
'^0^!-^ cleac^ precise criteria .for a high school' diploma^ based on. 

demonstrated knowledg/e and ^kill mastery, be established; and ^ (4) 
^;J^hat eacK collie and university should develop i-ts ?intrance 
?r.equirement.s basecl on a studeht":S. demonstrated ability to ri§ad, 
;>irriter and analyze at a specified level deter^miHed by each college's 
faculty. One section of this document Concentrates on specific 
^methods.for changing , the grading system. Several Sample evaluation 
$^^&^.^oj:tsis^kre appended.- (MY)/ , ' \ ^ ' ' - 
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\ ! J; l^t lori|^g^V J )v^s conducting a day-long iseminar on evaluatibh options at 
*^ ^j)e Un^ersi'ty. Vf Wisconsijn, Stevens^ Point. Wjien myliost introduced me, he 
- W^icteied 2d(3u4- vvhy sqmednc. Wth a hobby like gar^ning (we had swapped 
^i" Vgajfteniijg^'yajfris the ^revipu^ evening) knfl who was averse to tests an^measure- 
\^-;tTjcnts^ would lyecome interested in_firiuing^ alternatives to gr^dmg. 

y reflect on my first te^chln^'years in Park -Forest, Illinois, I remember ' 

ihow faithfully I practiced the^skills learn^ed in Dr* Hauge's Educational Measure- — 
^ m^nt 202. My slide rule v^s well used, i red^^mair^ced my students' compositions 
(although I miist adpiit the first 25^always sefemed to get more thorough atten- 
^ tTon), I calculated ijvy h^rmativ^ test scores (no electronic calculators in those 
.days),\and I detailed each quiz/score„ adding precise points up to the fourth 
decimal (sometinles the fifth}), ^lo accountant kept more precise records. Dr* 
Hauge would have been pleasedf to recall t;hat I was his A student. \ 

Over the years, I refined my ^stei^^ Sonjetimes I wondered whether the 
"throw *em down the staircase'' rial^ >yQuldn't ^ilve been more accurate and • 
burned less midnight oil,, but I never siicciimbCT to that temptation— it least 
until my dau^ter Carla started schocil. Ip fact,,^l my chijdren shared the respon- 
. sibility. Until they stai'ted to school and 1 wa^ fotced to wear my school-parent 
*-hat, r was content enough to play the fading ^me, to gaTden,*and to beHeVe that 
^^gln^des had hojt much to do v/itli education. But when I began to perceive the • 
. . ne^tive eff^t that grades did have on-diildren, on my children, I could no, longer . 

* hide behind the red p<^hcil;^n(i the blacl^book. ^ 

I am glad to say that' my children ilhaye never received a grajie;. and they 
probably won't until they begin highySthooL Happily, Ave tan^ deal with real issues 
^ . . at home, and in our parcnt-teachef conferenoes. In tfijs past year, we have focused 
on Jamie's small muscle difficulties (he's a first grader) and the math he loves ^y 
son, a math nut?), on getting Mary Jo less involved with books and more with 
, other childr(*h ^Mary J^s a foutth grader in love with horses and horse, stories), 
and on helpijtg. Carla finisli her weekly goal contracts without cramming on tHF 
last night. (Cgurla is a middle schooler who loves- school, herfiiano, and her friends, 
^ but*;ilso has self-expeqtatjons that leave her with mor^ to ao than she can fit into 
a week,) In-between confc^^ces, we've read some **fuzzies from teacher," shared 
several -pTione ^dnversation^.helped with homework, dried tears,. reviewed stacks 
of completed, worjcbooks, dravyings, and tests, checked over daily records, and 
talkedviTiuch together. - - " 

Tnese 'experiences, combined with my increasing dislike for the respon- 
sibility umpqsed to evaluate ,students by standards that I found inadequate and 
I . often rajgtifrary to my owp values, made me gradually aw^e that grades we^e 
courtterproduc^tive to all that I loved about jeaming. I decided to act. I saw no / 

• vaUd^fargumepts to defend^^my continuing use of grades. If I sopld not toleraite * 
I , graqitig foistdd^dn m own children, I would not .impose grades on others. , . 

. VFi^onj'thal firlst'^ decision. of miije many changes evolved. The-specific steps 
air? mot important. What is'important, Lthink, ih the process that has carrie^'me to 
^ * > tfe^Roint wheV^ r'can^^y^'wjthfconviction, **Gjrades, as used in 9^ percent of bur 
^ . schpols^ are the, key factor in tlig perpetuation off a schopling' process which has 
failed accofnpK^^ its o.wn expectations-." I ^ffeed not cite the unhappy facts of 
- ^ilUteirafcy^. Conflict, despair that characterize 5ur schools. Parents, 

stactei^ts, and tcachefs ,are trapped in a systepi in which the real, but Wdden 
, ^nda is control^, not ^earning, and Where the ultimate weapon of control is the 
grade. • ^; ^ • " ' . ' 
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Those who support traditional grading wULAKgue that the fault rest's with the 
teachm (always convenient scapegoat^), rather than with th€ grading system 
itself. This argument, wrongly, I think, idealizes , the teacher as a being with.no 
faults, no weaknesses, no personal opinions—a fantas^ of perfection. But grading 
^forces e#ry teacher, no 'matter what her/his belbfsT-toadopt an evaluation sys- 
tem the essence of which is to^ hamper, to devalue, and to destroy individual 
self-wor^. No matter what, good intentions a teacher caught in this system may. 
harbor, or how she/he may play down the negative aspect of grades; m> matfer 
how the class may'b'e involved in decisions about grading standards, or what 
hahiane strategies may be used to counteract the atmosphere, one bitter reality 
* remains: at semester's end, the verdict comes, camouflaged as an A, B, C, D, or F. 
Let there be no misunderstanding. I believe that grading is morally wrong,^ 
practically^ ineffective, md a major deterreht to learning. I believe that no teacher 
should be forced to ^ade, and no student be graded, Thesq are basic rights. I do 
not say that evaluaticai is Unimportant to the learning process. It is important. I do 
not suggest vv^ sweep away grades with one immediate stTroke. I do say that every 
teacher, student, ^nd parent should strive to eradicate the gradi^gug^me as quickly 
as practicable. With that key out of the lock, we can open the door to more 
successful teachinig agd more beneiicial learning. , ' 



THE GRADED SOCIETY: AFTER ALL, EGG CRATES, MEAT SLABS, 
AND BUREAUCRATS ARE GRADED, ARENT THEY,? - 



* 

. At a National Conference on Grading Akernatives, a workshop leader asked 
audiencc:members to describe or define grades in a school context. 

"It means to level. Grades-lqvel kids out." 

"Whenever my principal starts his bit ^bout grades, we get hung 
~ ~-iip on efficiency. *Let kids know where they stand,' he says. I picture 



• my dad's egg farm. As kids, we had to snatch eggs out of the nest and- 
take them to a sorting room. There, the giant, white eggs^ere stacked 
in AAA cartons. AA's and A's were shuffled int0 their special boxes. The , 
^ speckled eggs were dropped into bins. They were shipped to the bakery. 

Solid browns were passed into thc^facmily larder. My principal is sold on- 
- the same system for grading. It's all very quick, clean, and efficient." 

•*Ours ,is a bureaucratic society. Bureaucrats are divided by 

"Grades are my dad sitting in judgment at^report card time. We 
were twelve. 'Each kid could expect either an allowance increase or » 
isolation from- attention and affection for the month." 

*The real world is a world of grades and classes. Grades and 
, ' marks prepare students to live in a graded society. Everything in its 

place..." ' ^ • , , . 

"I once remember ta-king my fifth graders on a trip to -thre packing 
house. Great slabs' of raw meat hung from hooks. Three somber men in 
white doats poked, prodded, and marked each slab— a purple prime, ' • , 
choice, or whatever.* That night I had to make out the- semester grades. I ^ 
didn't have a white coat." . 

"If grades were gdod enou^ for me, why aren't they OK for my 
students? I survived,grades ...*'» ^ • 

Ask-about g/ades and you will receive a potpourri of responses. The con- 
fusion of associalibns with the word **grade" stems for the most part from a 
confusion of attitudes, experiences, values, and beliefs about what is important in 
teaching and learning. The result is k system that most clear-thinking teachers and 
parents know is a mess, but- which few haye the energy to combat. / 

"I remember grades. I remember very well how grades pitted me 
and my' four, brothers against jnom and dad. Each eight .weeks was a 
battle^ of wits. We coni^peted for rewards. -Sometimes, knowing a bad 
• report was on the way, I would race home to snitch the mail. I'd doctor , 

the report an<{ slip it back into the pile bcfbr^-dud read the majl. I wish 
my chiidreri-^wouldn't hiavc to experience ^11 that lying and cheating. 
But what elte is there? Grades are like the plague. Nobody wants them, 
but Xvho.knows how torget rid of them?" (from a pa'rent's letter). ' . 

' Grades and m^'rks, *a{tiny student in the last three generations will attest, are 
ah established American tradition. After the surge to urban centers spelled the 
demfse of -thcTi one-room ^SchoolTiousix in *the early 1900's, th^push iot efficient 
institutions created administrative bureaucracies increased complexity, in- 
cluding, neatly pointed grade cards. So rapidly dicf the graded report card take firm 
root that by 1911 thq first^major research, project's negative inclusions could 
not destroy it.^ ' ' • . 

In)-the years from I9i l to 19^0, school systems toyed with various letter 
and number reporting systems. Although research continued to show that grades 
were damaging to the educational process, only superficial changes were con* 



ceived. A classic example was in ^e Philadelphia experience. Between 1910 and 
1960, the Philadelphia elenieatary schools floated from a 1 to 10 numbei: system 
to denote all-around progress arid letter, grades for conduct (1913-22), a five-letter 
code by subjlrcts (1922-34), a three-symbol approach (1934-40), a two-letter 
approach (1940-48), a four-lettdr approach (1948-54), and a five-letter approach 
(1954-60). ^ ^ 

In iHc 1960's, the struggle to humanize schools burst into a two-pronged 
attack on grades and tn^rks. Jn the-colleges, the students' battle for power forced 
the "relevancy" issue on unheeding faculty. Pass/Fail "course options, written 
evaluations, and competency evaluation systems \yere introduced on big and smalU 
► campuses. For the most part, the supposed innovations reflected the superficial 
"fiddling" experienced by^fi^gh schools^tid^mentary. schools in the first half of 
the century: the letters changed, nothing more. (Yale University played the game 
adroitly. Yale shifted from ABCDEF to P/F. Within a few years, P/F gayc way to> 
Honors, HP, P, and Fail, without a computed gfade point aiverage. In the early 
1970's, ABCD returned. In 1975, the F returned!) 

In the dementvy and secondary schools, a second and more significant 
attack on grading took place. At the elementary level, a v;iriety of reforms 
tangential to the grading issue gathered momentum under the humanistic fl^^. 
'nie open classroom and British ipfant schools stressed personalized instruction;' 
confluent education called, attention to the integration of subjects anTI disciplines 
into coherent, instruction of the child as a wfiole rather than as a collection of 
isolated skills. The quest for a clarification of values pushtd learning.b^yortd the 
nail-ow scope of facts and figures "to the application of abstract ideas in the 
solution of personal and'practical life problems! Motivated by these and other 
approaches which "gave logitimacy"' to feelings, attitudes,, beliefs, and values in 
the classroom, school systems sought new ways to organize and to administer 
individualized instruction. Many elected to follow the behavioral path. Guided^by* 
Bloom 'and Mager, (With a sjpecial boost from state legislatures bent on cfTicie-nt 
accountability), school systems as large as^^'that oi Chicago and as small as, 
Anoka's, Irl Minnesota, devised "continuous process" instruction. In-continuous 
progress, each student can progress at her/his own learning rate through a step- 
by-£itep scale of learning objectives. Specific objectives spell out what the stu^le/it 
must master at each step. To master n^eans to demonstrate that he or she has 
learned the idea or skill delineated in a specific learning objective. For instance: in 
the follovying scale, no student could move from step 1^ to- step 2, until she/he. 
could show the teacher that step 1 had been attained according to the criteria. 
Ideally, if the student cannot move to step 2, it isTthe teacher's i-esponsibiUty to 
find a different j^ay to help the child succeed. • 

STEP 1: 'The student will understand the cpncept&*of zero and whole num- 
bers. 

Mastered ' , | X [ * ' 
STEP 2: TRe student vyill understand place value. 



Mastered X 



STEiP 3: 'The student will add and subtract up to three place nu^ib'ers. 



Mastered [ X 
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Continuous progress assumed^ many formsf teacher-made objectives and 
materials, prepackaged reading and math curri(?Ula (fbr example, the Ginn basio 
composition and IPI mathematics) or all school conversion plans (for example, 
the IGE approach fronrf the Wisconsin Research and Development Project). 

At the secondary level, the thrust against grading was advanced most^ 
strongly by the public alternative -school movement: Initially a reaction against, 
the "(lehumanization" associate*d, with public schools, the alternative schools 
assumed a radical, free school stance. As the-need for a separate identity sub^icied, 
alternative schools bctamc irixjre utilitanan ahd practical in character, basing their 
attitudes^ on liumanistic Jearning principles. Rather than the absence^ of all 
strucUire prevalent in the free sch<K)l, alternative schools developed structures ^and 
support systems which gave first priority tq student needs. Several districts, most 
' notably Bfrkeley, California,. and Qumcy, Illinois, devised multialternatives. Each 
optional School .dev elopedt a coherent philosophy, methodology, and structure 
•that matched the needs of its population. (At Quincy, students m^y eject a ^ 
structured program with its traditional courses; an individualized program that , 
uses contract learning an4 self-pacing; an arts program that combines large and 
small group' instruction; and a career program balancing in-schoo1 learning with, 
outside-the-walj^ options.) - . ' 

. On ♦he cutting edge of change an^l/ree from ponderojus bures^ucratic deci- 
sion-making practices, alternative schools ^have supplanted the more traditiohal 
university lab schools as Ihc prime cfeators of quality J innovations. Examples 
aboiind. In* the schools-wjthout-walls, teachers have developed practical career- 
H^^sed options: interrwhfps, appre^t eships, and on-site instruction by business^ 
"professional and industrial Vplunteers. In the SWAS (schools-Wlthin-a-schoo^);* 
teachers have devised interdisciplinary studies, a balanced emphasis on affective ^ 
and cognitive learning, peer instruction, cross-age' tutoring, parent-student- faculty 
* involvement in decision making, instruct^ional technicjues based on needs, and the 
use of community volunteers. . . \ ' 

The refinement of these teaching-learning option^, -which broke down'the,^ 
box structure of» traditional schooling, supported the^ increasingly perceived need ' 
for evaluation methods suitable tp ne.w learning styles. Teachers asked: ' "If I 
inj^ividualize instruction, why must,my eV2flua};ion remain comparative?^" 

In the late sixties and eai1y*seventies, other bfeakthrCnighs added impetus to 
the movement for workable alternatives to grades. 1 • . * 

1. Schools Without Failure:^ William Glasser described how^ 
/ailOrc^ in early scheoling clouded the child'i^tbtal school 
^ " ^ * . experience.^ For those who would argue that failure was an 

important- learning experiqict, Glasser countered that fail- • » * 
utc only tauglit students hoW to fail. He implied that if we 
* used the ndmber of failures a criterion 6f success, schools 
[ "would merit to f> grades. o 

To coutttjir the hang*up with failure, Glasser jpropiosed the • 
school ^thout failure. Inn-that school, Glasser' not onl/ . • > 
eliminated rhc 1:' grade, but also added teaching strategies ^ 
*^ which wduld help students experience success. He advo* 
, - ^ cat^d thqj?^*'talk circle" based on his Reality Tl^erapy tech- * 
* niquds, . teacher-student planning-conffcrences^ and the. 
, • elimina^ioii' of pjtfnishm^'nt, pr^aching^ and passive lis^tening. 

* 2. Pygmalion in the Classwom: Teacher Expectation and Pupils* ' 

^ • * • Intellectual Development,^ Rosenthal and Jacobson showecl 

I J how IQ tests framed teacher expectations of students* learn- 

* , ing. Whei^ told that certain students h^d high IQ*& (they did 

■ not) , teacher§ judged these students with the highe'st ratings 
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in aR areas of performance « including creativity and initia- 
tive. These Ifighcr ratings were attributable solely on the 
teachers* expectations for each child's performance and had 
no correlation with measured ability. , 

Since Pygfnaliqrit _pthfj;_ experiments have cpjrohorated 
Rosei>.thals and Jacobson's "scrf-furriHing prophecy.*' 
Although no formal research relating grades to teacher ex- 
pectations hias been performed, two teachers in Ohio did 
substantiate' the relationship to their school board's satisfac- 
'tiori. 4 - ' - 

.Sixty junior-high students were selected by computer to 
participate in thp Ohio- study. After two yeafs, 30 ha4 B^or 
A ^erages in English and 30 had C or D averages. The high 
average .students were assigned -to a.**regular** track class for ' 
junior ^English. The teacHer was informed that placement 
tests indicated these.-students were^ 'HoW achievers even for 
regular ti^ack'and she should do thc*l|cst^e ^ould.** The 
•tow average students were placed ijt.a "CoUegp-prep'* track 
junior English class. The teacher w*As told that her^tudents 
were "cooperative, hard-working, creative*, 'and nice.** 

Ev6n though the results were not derived frorr? a formal 
research project, they were more tfian interesting. 

A-B Group ^ ^ ' CD Croups , 

■ ' * • 

High achievers described . ^ Low achievers des^ibed 

as "low achievers** as "cooperative, creative, 

etc',**^ ' 

Year-end A-b - ' A-3 . ' 

.grades B-2 - * ' * B;14 

C-19 €-12/- i 

I>5 D-1 ' 

F-3 . ^ F-d. 

The National Conference on Grading Alternatives. Taking a 
cue from Wad-Ja-Get?,^ the Ohio Education Association 
sponsored a national Conference to focus on the leading 
issue. More than 800 educators assembled in Qeveland ^o $ 
-^hear Neil Postman, Sidney Simon, Art Combs, and Rod 
Napier lead discussions and workshops. 'The conference 
attendees, not wanting its impact to die> organized /the 
National Center forX5radirig/Leaming Altenjatives. ») 

The College Guide for Experimenting High SchoolsJ^ The 
first commission for NCGLA was-a research project'^ Con- 
ference participants and workshop leaders had perceived 
"college admissions** as a major obstacle to evaluation re- 
forms. R^al or imagined, the perception held by parents, 
teachers, and schooradministrators'that cojleges would n*ot 

^ admit students without a grade-transcript\or class rank, 
needed investigation. NCGLA^^i^survev^d 2,600 four- and 
two-year college aclmissions ^officers and 97 percent re- 
sponded. Less th^n 3 percent required grades or gra^c-point 
averages for' admissions. Among the four-year ^schools, 

''applicants seeking "fair and equal** review without grades 
Were encouraged to submit "m^re information, not less.*' 
SAT/ACT test I'e^sults, written teacher evaluations; criterion . 
lists, achievement test results, and essay^vverc recom- 
mended by 77 percent: of the four-year schools in this 
category. ' , ' . ' 

Since 1974, NCGLA has cosponsored more tkan ^ dozen 
state conferences on grading alternatives. In two states. 
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• Minncsoia ai\d Oregon* assisted by strong leadcrsliip froA • ^ 

* . r- the state prctfessional associations, foUo\v-up confercnecs, 
and wotkshops have supported the local^ development of ^ 

, ' evaluation anrd * reporting alternatives to grades. In* 

^; *' Minne^la, the State Department of /Education has ^dded •* 

' i . its, resources by providing consultant support and. project ' 

,* * ' , \ ^ guidance to. local cUstricts'which. have used parent, teacher,' «^ 

. " , • mid student input to devise alternatives* to grades. ** * 

/ . * * / In some respects, evaluation 'and r^orting are cbming full 6ircle"t6 the 
. , pregrade impetus of th^ .late nineteenth century. As parents call for involvement 
^ and accountability, as alterative, schools return, to the personalized classroom of 
the one^oom school nousei 'an4,<^s administrate^ discover that efficient compar*;^. 
- -^ L^ isons do not guarantee Icarnipg, cooperative .efforts to. humanize e^aluatioti and 
T 'reporting give hope that grading '^^ll mdeed appU^ only to fneat packing, egg 
cnitJng, and institutibhal bureaucracies other than Scndols. % ' * , 
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•>• > - MVtHS ABOUT GRADES: IF MYTHS WERE STRIKES, 

' . - c ' •GRADES WOULD Bt OUT. 



? ; . ' Remember Romulus and Reraus? Sisyphus? Icarus? Zeus and 'Apollo? Ihe^e 

1^;"^, 1 were the characters of myth who intrigued our youthful ima^nations. In childijfh 

V delist, we believed these stories of fabled adventures in far distant places. To the 

,i / ancient myths oftGreece and Rome, nftodem school lore adds its ovyit mythology, 

/ * * ' including multiple myths iiBout gra^es. , ^ 1 



||f . . TJie First Myth . ' 

<t;£ ^ ■ * * ' dr ades are Objective Heporta 

*v/.5^.< ' ♦ • . • * ^ ♦ . . . - 

^J^^"?' , . . . A «. < 
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'i-^ ■ ■ • » 

To Remonstrate the so-called objectivity of grades, gather 25 or 30 teachers 

or parents together. $how the tritogle ^iagtam to the grqup and each person \ 

, ^\ to count silently thfe number of g^jangles percdved. After three minuted, stop )^e* 

count ^and tell the group that you are going to tabulate the results. List the 

1^ V, ^ numbers 1 to 30 so that all can see (overhead or blackboard). Call but each , 

number and tabulate ilaised^hands for each number. When the results are seen, ask 

th^^ audience to explajp the discrepancies. You mi^ht expect responses like tbes^: 

♦ ♦.' * *i < 

"I didn't see thd small triangle in the center*" * ' ' 

V • ^ ' '*I made a triangle in the lower right comer." 



f C*^^^ r " , • ' , "I wasn't sure if the lines were straight." 

^rv*- . ^ ' 

• *i didn't see all the combinations."* ~, 

' ^ • ' jf , ^ 

f'jS'^' 4 "I thought you wanted only'the'major triangles." * , * 

" * ' '-'•^^ ' ^ ' ' • 

* • * ^ -V saw every pne else working and I kept plugging away to make sure 

Iti i ^ ' ' ' * ^ ' . I had more. I didn't want to be stupid." ** 

* ^'That's a triangle?" 

'r^v- . .1- ' V, ' ' •.*>...•-../ , • and so on. 



^ . w .Objectivity versus 'Subjectivity is a nonissiie, especially when perteptions^are- 
involved. Aided by a precise, geometric definition, counting triangles should result. * 
in Strong arguments favoring objectivity. Unfortunately for those who w;ould 
worship objectivity, individual perceptiofl^cftfned hy.physical location (distAnce, 
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^ngle, light), persaoal experience (good and bad teacher, positive and negative 
feelings, chance tp practice), individual 'needs, (closure,- anxiety, competitive 
achievement) and i)ther inflnences shift tl^e scale) tov^arc^?*tt^tivity, even when 
an objective subject such aS math is consjd^ d> The probleilfl becomes more 



complicated .whencpeople' and grades are lAeshed. 



•J 



The Ca^e of |ally Sharp' 



Sally Sharp is a superstar isTtiidents go. She knocked the toploff 
the California Test of Basic Skills, i^anked giimber 1 in her class, and 
captained the girl's field hockey teat^. In the first qu2irtcr;Sally earned 
straight A's in all subjects. . ! ^ 

In the secon4 quarter, SaUy performed as fallows in Civics!' 

. f' ' 

1. , She gave an excellent oral report to th6 class on the work- 
ings of the "check and balance" sVstcni. She use<} charts 
* and a sound^slide sh6'W which she prepared. 

1 Sally received 99 percent^ th,e> highest grade, on -her U.S. 
Constitution test. 

3. I AsW^mdependent, extra tcrcdit project, Sally interviewed , 
v^hei^ le^slator and desighed a comicbook which showed the 
legislator introducing a bilPbefore the Senate. 



I 



W - 



.^J ? Sally -worked Mth a cdi^imittee 
^solved: -The President Mu^t \x 



.5; 



6. 



riittee to present a dcbate~"Re- 
*^xerdise Moral Leadership.^* 

Sally's afflrlnative won. 

Itcrriftg the final week of the third quarter, Sally decided tb 
run fpr student council president She was excused from 
class twicje 'Weekly to plai? her campaign. As axe'sult, she 
was allowedi'to postpone hfcr quarter test, "The Roles and 
Responsibilities of the President,*' until after the election. 

Because she was running for office » $z\\y believed that she 
could not offend other students in class. AVhen controversial 
issues ^arose, she never expressed her personal views and 
sided with the majority, even when she disagreed in ptinc^ 
pie. 

S^U^fs final quarter report, *The Decision To Withdraw from 
Viet Nam," was, poorly resear(;hed. Althou^ not up to 
, Sally's usual standards; the report was one«of the best m'the - 
class. ^* 

Sally w,as d^icated for officel ^ ' 

9^ f Sally failed the makeup exam which she took the day after 

the'election. * - ' ; • . 

* * '^'\>^ 

/To ^ove the oBjectivity-suhjectivity .discussion from triangles to students 

; aQd. grades, ask. the teachers and pa^'fents to grade Sally on an A to F scale, and 
explain the grade. Record- the grades and the explanations for all to see- Jusl^as 

^ the ^lliott ancl^tarch study^ (p- 9) illustrated that each teacher would grade a 
common essay 'or math test By suBjective standards, you can anticipate that your 
parents, and teachers will assign to Sally differ^t grades for different- reasons* 
There'is no way that.a gfcaeralized symBol, Be it an a C, or a Pass cm fairly ^, 

, represent a comptomise among diss goals, individual aBility Balanced against 
achiev^Qjent, teacher expectations,, and the accompanying multitude of values, 
feelings, and Beliefs wWch* comprise •a* classroom. Without the compromise, the 

- nxyth of grading pBjectively cannot represent reality. The oBjectiye grade is_a-myth*- 
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* The Second Myth " ' ^ . . r ■ 

Students and Parents Want Grades ^ ' 

, Picture 300 junior High school students gathered* with parents in the local 
high school auditorium. On stage, two high school counselors prepare to answer 
questions and discuss ^'Preparing for High School." The hands wavel 

(Q) **Do my eighth grade grades makp any dli^ference in what<^ 
^ '<r courses I take?" * . i * ' 

(R) "Of course. Thqse with high grades in the fest semester will 4 * 

have first Selection for the high tracts.;We vyill use your test v 
scores and grades. These tell us who the interested students 
• are. . . . » , - . • 

(Q)' "Does my level in high school have any effect on college 

admission?" * \ i' * y i 

I* (R) **Most definitely. Your class \rank is weidi^ted so that an ^ ^' \ 

' ' ' honors level A is worth more than a regular level A. You need 

to- get ,your Jjest grades, now to insure higier' level place- 
ment." * 1 

(Q)***IsA't an A in thcsecond track.better than aft B orXi in the 

honors track?" ^ - ' ' ^ ^ 

(R) **I don't doubt that a college admissions officer takes mos.f 
. notice of how many *A's diere are. *A's are alw^y^ the best." 

(Q) "If that is so, how can I be sure I will get ih the level where* 
- ' »ril get the most A's?" . . J. i I i . . - 

As the questions ^nd responses pass, the, tally of topics illustrates how stu- 
dents and parents demand grad<^, especially when the college admissions myth is 
. reinforced by the schoo|and community: /; ; * 

. 4f L Grades^ {26 questions) . t ' * ^ 

2. Tests {6 qujestioixs) 

Discipline (2 questions), * ** " 

4. Course^ options (1 questioi;i) , • 

5. Alternative learning j^ograms ^3 questions) 

6. Support services (1 question) . _ 

^ . 7. *6t]\er (3 questions) . * • * ^ ' ^ ] 



IrOnibally, the ev^ing session ended with contradictory counselor com- 
ments. On the one hand, parer^jtf . wcre^'adyised, **Don't respond* to your, child's, 
^ants.'* On the other hand, grades and tests were reinforced as **the evaluation' 
system which parents and students want;." 

A^ide from the contradiction, defense- of grades based on *Vant" \s a shallow 
argun^^Eit. In one students were asked to 'Choose between grades and no 

grades.*Obviou§ly, the heavy majority opted for grades. ^What s^dult would select 
no salary if ^iven the dth'er^or choice~to work with pay or without pay? The- 
students li^derstand their reward system; grades are the open' sesame to parental 
favor^ allowances, peer; status, vyeekend privileges, an(J dreams of college^ Why 
surrender a possible kingdom for nothing? ^ . ' ^ • 

^What happens when students arc asked to .elect altgrnaUve evaluation 
methods not linked to! a noi^niative |)urri$hment-rewar4 system? Research has 
*given ho clear answer to this (question. One hint, however^ comes from the experi- 



cncc of ^iudcnts in alternative learning programs. At John Adams^igh School in 

Portlands^ every student may elect grades in addition to written teacher evalua- 

tio^ns.^^Lcss ih^n^ 30 percefit do 'so. At the Center for Self-Directed Learning in 

Winnctka, Illinois, students have decided- by consensus not olily to reject grades, 

but ^Iso to msist that all evalua^ors bc^ trained to write evaluations and to conduct * 

family^ confertn'ecs according to defined and acceptable criteria. These instances, 

like cxperieHce in pther schools which 'give evaluation options, imply that stu- 

dentSTOay "want grades" because ^ades ^re the'only feedback tool they know. 

I ' ' . , - . ' * ' '/ ■ 

' ' ' ' • ^ ' . ' ^ ''^ , 

The third Myth ' ^.^ . ' / ' ' 

Colleges RequirVCrades • ' 

^ ' ' ' ' ■ ' . • ^ • A 

**But colleges require grades." 

j^*But high Khools require grades." ' \ ^ , 

"But junior 'hi^hs require grades." ' , 

"But elementary schools require grades." 

* The scapegoat string qualifies for what a five-year-old boy called "infinity 
plus one." * \ 

T^^ college admissions Jji^th.is the ba^e o'f the sch9lastic ,stf pliddcr. At best,, 
rhe ^trc;pladder''tIemonstrates the possibilities for irresponsible scapegoating, "the 
(any n^me youSvant) school re^^u ires grades" rationalisation. At .worst, the ste|- 
ladder serves to brainwasl) studentsjnto playing the "I Dream of Success" game; 
its whimsical rules, reinforced by bureaucratic administrators, support elitism and 
racism. Fears of failure -manipulate parents and students away from learning and 
toward the superficial '*w^d-ja-get?" The kindergarten mania for letter grades "to 
prepare the child for elementary school" culminates in the business recruiter, who 
"must have grudes." ' * * ,r 

If each passing on of responsibility to the next schqlasticUdvel were defen- 
sible in fact (what happened to that passion for objectivity?), the stfepladder 
vyould stand. But the facts do not support any rationale given for the stepladder 
arrangement. The following arguments, supported by research and tommon sense, 
militate against the st<ipladder mentality: . . 

1. Rosenthal and Jacobson's Py^ma/Zon in. the Classroom^: counters these 
arguments in favor of grades. Strong siipport against grading young 
. * children comes from Glasser, Combes, Bloom and most other con- 
temporary psychologists. ' 

*3 2*. In December 1975, a study of criteria used by major corporatioiu,to ' 
•recAiit college ^ai^liates showed that grades were not th^ most ii^ppr- , 
• tant stanHard. Because the recruiters recognized the inherent un- 
reliability of grades, the^ were more .interested in apprais^afs, detailed 
^ and criterion based, oi" the candidates' personal qualities. About grades, 

one recruiter for a FQrtun^>'506 conipany said :■ "Grades are a distant 
second. Grades say Jittl?:.ThCy are vague and unreliable.'/ 
3. Research studies have documented the unreliability of glides to predict 
. ••'^v Success. The highest positive correlation snows that high/grades indi- 
cT^te, as one might expect,' that a student will ekfn.more such-grades at 
the next higher academic level. (They also shpw by inference, but never > 
by direct statement, that low grades an^ failures continue at each 



succeeding level of academia: D's and F'^ are permanent brandy.). ^Vbq? 
the time comes foi: academic whizzesjo enter the job world, grades hot 
only fail to predict success, but they iilso demonstrate, that '*therewas ' 
no relation bctwe.ea success as measured by grades in a school setting, • 
- and success in job performance raiiRg^." In short, grade's fail to prc{Sare 
students for the world'that exists outside tfte schooF walls, * ' , 

4. Counselors for students of alternative high schools report that graduates 
have a college acceptance rate equal to or better than" graduafes in . 
district traditional schooisi Newton's Murry ^Road Annex, Chitfago's 
Metro High, and Hartford's, Shanti School hacv^<r /challenged ' th^^ 
admissions myth and shown that ^a "no graces" transcript doei not 
mean ^no college admission," , ' ^ . . . . ^ / 

The Fourth Myth'S ' ' 0 

Grades Insure Competency ' ' ' \i ' ' * \ ?. 

^Grades," writes a^defender, 'insure ininimum coinpetencies. and basic \ 
skills." If grades 'do^so,. why d6 so many high schpol graduates lack the ability to 
write simple sentences or read at a sixth g^jade level? If grades insure com- 
petencies,'Hvhy are employers harping on many ^mpJoyees^laqk,of biasic math and ' 
reading skUis?, If grades' communicate *;*mastei^ of the basics,^/, why are parents / 
crying **Back to the basics"? ' ^ ' \ ; . ' ^ - ' ' 

Tr'admonal grading, in many respects, must share responsibility for the death 
of cpmpetdncies, especially <in basic skills. A% B^s,'and C's cainquflage a multi-. 
tude of sins, because the letter grade is chVged to accoipplish jeveyything frohi 
positive reinforcement to creativity to mastery of thi^s^ course's skills, each teacher 
tries vainly to make the best decision for each child. For some teachers, the grade 
is the carrot; for others, the sticks In no two situations does the same" grade mean 
'the same things Unspecifii, uninformative, subjectively judgmental, the grade can- 
not communicate accurately what skills each student has mastered* The results 
lead inevitably to high school graduates who ^annot read street signs, complete 
tax forms, or {5ass a driver'^s test. Gra^des add up to incompetency. . 

If grades do'iiot insure basi^ skill mastery^ or competency, whit do they 
accomplish? . . * 

L Grades maintain a racist, elitist, and sexist educational system. The All- 
Ahierican grading game has clear rules, all'loaded to favor victory by the white, 
upper middle-claSs male. Although the Amerfcan school system has assumed the 
appearance of^emocratic education, in reality ijf adheres rigfdiy to the nineteenth ' 
cQntury principles of classical, aristocratic education.' Just as blood and title 
predicted success at Oxford, grades and standardized achievement tests predict 
success at Harvard Law> School. * . ^ ^ 

Graduate school deans, relying oft research which demonstrates that grades 
are the best predictors of academic success, start a chain reaction. Down th^e line, 
grades become a key weapon which allows teachers to shape and select who will 

^^-advancc up the ladder of success. Among the subjective reactions to grades are a 
host df culturally iriduceff attitudes about sex, race, and class. From kJhdergarten 
upward, the setectipn procfess weeds out the female, the poor, the Black or; Latino 
wh^ doesn't fit subjective expectations* With the ^'objective griide" as defense 

# rationale, dropouts and pusHouts arc'scorried as "losers," girls are steered kindly 
into home economics and nursing, and the nonworshipper of books is directed— at 
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age fdur^ijen— into work training. (Even the House of Commons allowed its 
members to select^ their seals!) 

The most virulent voices in defense .of separatist grading practices are those 
parents whose children hold wishing tickets. Grades equal passage up the corpo- 
rate ladder. The success formula, a scholarly personifipation of the American 
dream, is siipple: grades^== $; S ^ powers power = success. *Not unlike the early 
Puritans wha measured salvation by quantity of material goods' owned, the grade- 
' grabbing parent measures success by multiple A's on a report card. From kinder- 
garten on, A's reinforce that Johnn^f is a good. boy, playing the.game, moving up 
the ladder to a select graduate school, a posh home in a, protected suburbap 
enclave, and a partnership in tlie prestigious law firm. 

' Th*J story below, a version 6f a news item in a big city paper, illustrates all 
too Vividly ,^the effect of grading on some students. ' ^ . * / ' 

• * ' Thc"F"Ttagcdy, 

• : " . '1 ft- 
On his returp from class at* the local junior high orf a Monday i 

afternoon a few years ago, Jim Jones .was holding a ".report card. It 
showed three F's, one C, and one D. He dreaded giving it to his parents. 

At dinner that evening, wherthe broke the news, he was scolded, , ^ 
as his brothers and sister listened. 

Shortly afterwards', Jim left the house alone. He did not come , 
^- ' back. ^ ^ • ^ . J " , / 

Eariy next morning, a womaji walking her dogiin the paflrk fo^ind ' . 
Jim*s body, hanging by a scarT frcin an iron railing. \ . . * 

Verdict: presumed suicide! „ 'I 

Presumed motive: despondency over school grades. ^ v ^' 

2. Jirades' foster destructive competition. . T^e American character is 
forged in healthy competition. But when the sid^rs ar^ unevenly balanced, when 
some players hav^ no chance to win, 6r when comp^^tition becomes the end-all,* 
the American character is warped. What responsible coach wotild send an iixjiired, 
unprepared,'' undersized, or out-of-shape player int^; tbe:^ middte'^fThe Super' 
Bowl? What responsible business executive would g^pble the company's future, on 
an inexperienced or untrained ^salesperson? Yet,6t;6ch day studisnts without suf- 
ficient embtional or mtellectual preparation ar^^forced into competitive class- 
rpoms and told to "sin]c or swim." The results a|e as predictable as in business or 
shorts. If the unprepak-e'^ foo^all player is.not^uredV he is discouraged; if. the 
Ill-equipped student is nojt overwhelmed, hc^^c^he ^pses ipto apathy. Defeat 
begets defeat; failure begets failure. 'The. last Mine Q|'><iefense is passive anjger, 
dropping out, drugs, and vandalisnx. > f\' ;'f , 

Because grades stress competition against external opponents,; little sqhool 
attention is g^ven jto internal competition. It/ the traditional, school, discipline, 
responsibility, and goals are outer-directed'^Jself-discipline, personal goals, and 
self-evaluation are ignored. In order to satisfy. the voracious appetite of the great 
god Competition, successes and failures are iHe ultimate musts: for every winner,' 
we trvust have a loser. After all, winning anrf|lbsin^not%self-disciplined learning^ 
I& the name of the game. ' f / -^^^ ' . 

3. Grades create a Watergate morality. Remember the surprise generated 
the press revealed how "bright^'\Mitchen and Eriichman were?, How could 

t men commit flagrant crime? 



t Pro^bly die*" least surprised group v/ere law an^ medical stud<^iUs^ 
knev^ i^\kbn and his Watergate cohorts were men who had learned early in pteffes- 
sional schbol that **dirty tricks'* guaranteed a high rank in cla^s. The name oVt% 
proTessional school -game is **survival/' "Get the other guy before he gets ydu.*'^ 
/'Break Jab equipment, steal notes, buy term papers." **Grades,'*xommehtc^ a 
recent Harvai^d lavy graduate, /*aTe' the -only things th^^ count. Ironically^ Che 
pctople most likely toTead our stat^ and federal governments, care* for ovir sick, 
arid, operate ,6ut big businesses learn? one k^ lesson; tW enc^ justifies the means. 
t)o^ myone .witli^Eip ounce pf Sense wonder ch'e^atmg^d conniving popped^ 
out -in Watergate? Fm only surprised that they >ver6 clumb enou^.^to get caUghtJ' 

\ f . , i jr , ,^ 

The following is a version of a news, iteifi that^^p^earcd nationally in the 
newspapers: . ' ; \ . . ^ • i 1 ♦ / ' ' 

* ?The recent scandal at West Ppint Invplvirfg cheating oli Jlie part of ^« 
90 cadets \vas a shattering evei\t in the acMeniy*^ long history. Is ther^ / ** , 
^ k mo^e telling comment on the? pernicious influence of the struggle for 

good grades? . ^ | . / • ^ ^ 

4. Grades divide students and teachers. The grej|ter the^ grade pressure on 
students, the greater the div^s^on between t^adiers and%udents— the us and them 
syndrome. Oracling is a dep^rsonalij;ed war game. Tcj^'^er^ ^ use strategen^s^-to 
"keep kids Jn their place.** iStudent^ design^countermoves-selling term papers^ 
cribbing, plagiarizing ^nd making t'es't files. Camps divide wU^ .teachers accusing 

•each other of *'lo>vering standards** and "kowtowing** and with students debating 
.over "brownnosihg** and "apple-pt>lishing.** . ! . * - 

5. ' Grades reduce learning tb'a survival of the fittest charade. Learning, the** 
quest to' *know and grow, is squeezed out of the plassroom by the competitive 
battfe for grades. When students are compared one to the other, winning and 
losing becomes more important than ideas and skills. FaWning, cheating, and 
stealing to get top grades take priority over working together, mastering skills, and 
exploring new ideas. For those who achieve top marks, the lesson is ^;lear: survival 
means cooping a grade. To those who garner D^s and F*s, learning means **hori;esty 
doesn*t pay**; for those with average grades, the lesson^ is "sit still and accept the 
fact that you will always be a C student who sees life. in average' ways.** Few learn 
tb risk new insights, inquiry, discovery, honesty,"^ or creativity. To the grade 
grubber, not to the learner, go the spoils. 1 * . • 

6. * Grades devalue' self-worth. One of the more gruesome Greek myths 
depicts Orestes hounded day and night by the Furies. When Orestes sought sleep, 
the Furies attacked; when he hid, they pursued him into the d^arkeSt "caves. For 
Orestes, there was no rest, no com'f6rt, no sleep. . 

Every learner has fMries, the personal put-downs that pursue relentlessly 
from the incidents when teachers and peers dictated, "You stink in math,** "Who 
said* you could write?'* "You*re stupid*.** "You*re ligly.*** Through life each of us 
fights to escape our furies, but they tit"elessly pursue. Like Orestes, we cannot 
escape thcyy, the put-downs we learned through criticism-provided by well-ipean- 
ing teachers ^nd friends. . ^ . . 

; Although fnOst teachers leaj-n that. a positive self-image is essential to school 
success, the fury^ syndrome sneaks in at a yodng age. Red-pencils slash, check, 
cross out. "No,** "Wrong,** "Minus 5** dominate the vocabulary, as if there must 
be graphic justification for the letter grades which dominate classrooms. 
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""Grades teach students to deny their seIf*worlh. On the one hand, high grades ' 
• . brainwash studcr{ts to latch onto the* teacher's judgment. 'TeaChpr is right.^ , 
3fe?i<^efjs -more educated. Teaj^^ 

those iviili.high dcpenclency^ecds, become pawns. Only the A matters. A'equals 
atteption. Independent judgment,, ^inquiry, ah|l ' creative- problem-sjolving are 
" ^ ispiirned for the direct support from the grade crutch. With; all worth derived 
"V^frprfl the grade, the ^'tudcnt says "I alone ani nothing. I amiheia.dge'I W^r,-the 
'-^grade i get." . , - • > /\ ' 

At another extreme, grades produce the'outcj^ts.- Failure? as reseaFch inSi- 
. ... cattfS; produces more failure. The F syndrome never changes course. In the early \ 
, ^ycairs, the T indicates "You are wrong. To be wfong^is Bad. Ydu are bad." In 
\ . junior Vigil, 'the pressure for inclusion mounts. The F outsider?, already lab^ed 
"bad," work to justify their common bond. Delinquent behavior, vandalism^ drug 
. • an d alcphdl , abuse are the rationalizations which, call attention awa); frb^p the 
academiV_ nonacliievement. • ' ' " ! \ . 

' ^ In high school, solidly formed into a social group with strong "antis<:hool 
feelings, the nonachievcrs reinforce the low aca'demic expcctationsTpredicted for 
» thcrti 'by junior high counselors. Having gained the image, these nonstudents work 
jdiligently to maintain their open hostility and poor grades. ^ • 

In betv^ecn the superachievers and tl^^antiachievers are the average students. 
. \ *• Branded with the scarlet C, these students are expected to 6e.^[ull,Mjncreative, and 
yrdfeptcrested; Rather than^enly rebelj the C folk sit mired in an apathy. Neither 
learning naifgradcs.have n)feaning for C folk. : ' ' ** ^ ^ • 

Invito case do grades indicate that a" student is an individual person with 
unique., capabilities. Ipstead of recognizing that a finely tuned musiCaPear could 
- .,|^eMfelop. intd kgpre^e musical talent, or a sharp eye for perspective could l^gd to a 
' master carpenter, grades tell students hpw they don't belong or'fit'infb pVeset 
- iifiolds. In essence, graders demonstrate that a feeling of individual self-worth 
counts less than coniforming tb group norms defined by the school. \ ' , , ^'*,, 

f Is it surprising;' then, that some school districts report an alarming ri^ein the 

number of dropoUtS? ,tn one Middle Western subyrbari/tounty, a survey, of the 
> ^ public high schools revealed^ that in the 19Z4-75 school year, nearly, 6,000 stu- 
dents had dropped out. A breakdown of the figures shewed, the following motiva- \ 
tions: * • , 
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Lack "of interest ~,ca. 3,500 students 
Salaried employment — nearly 800 
Poor heal tH — ca. 150 
. Marriage or pregharicy — over 200 
Military Service — over 200. ' / * , . * 

Expelled V nearly 140 / • *. • * j 

Other (usually, n6 reason) — about 1,000 'a;/! " -i-^ - , '* 

This county'^ superintendent of^schpoU^^OTe^ tl\at even more than 

a. 3,500 students had left from lack oT intereS(i;:LTl)'e survey clemonst'rated^ he de- 
V clared, the pressing Ticed for altcrrtative forms'ibf e4ucation. \* ' , 

^' 7* Grades, keep teachers in line. Tp perceive hovi^ insidiously ^grades wreak* : 
havoc, a t^^^cher need Pnly recall the first months of 'teaching; With ^'freshly - 
printed diploma^ she/he entered the ^clas^oon^V blooming with new ideas, ere- ^ 
atrvity, and dreams, dreams, dreams . . . but what happenedj* More than likely. 



?lce. first b'^ljoon prick. came,.fxQjn the" department head or priiicipaf. "Mr. Smithy 
you gave tqjb many A's la^ quarter: May I see ybur grade book?" 

Altjbo^gh most sdhaols no longer jfpeasure accountability by the class gradfng 

' curve (Too high? **¥ou can't-be a good te^icher by giving easy grides." **There are 
departmental standards." Too low? ^*Watch qpt^ for patents' calling the princi- 
pal."), m^^y principals and.departrnent heads collect serhester grides and tabulate 
school an(l department curves, tri one light-house high-school, the departjri^nt 
head post^ die department Jesuits, vrith hi^/niedian/^pd low^curves identified by 
teacher m^es. In eaclvt^^ftchef's^folcler, ^he* ijiaipta^ns q detailed' record of the 
teacher's grade curves to use as *'facts*' in "tenure ^nd' jnerit Tepqrts. She cannpt^ 

.ilnderstand why her department is i^fe^th distrust and anjyety. , - . , 

Grades xoerce-'the recalcitrant and manipulife the dependent teachers.,Xbc 

^ real, message communicated by gi:ad^s jsr "Play the gartie, by my rules, ahdn^Iet** 
you movelaheadl Cross me, and -1*11 cfoss you out."^Ijft^is*wa!5f„ grades do ndt 
insure teaching for mastery of basic sRills,' but do guaj^nfee t^at?-the gajne players 
will rise toj the top, the unsure v^ll trielt into middlc-gi*oup apathy, and the- 
creative teachers will drop out. ♦ ' ' ' 

8. Grades inflate themselves,' -Like^ the econoipy, .gr^aides kre beleaguered by 
inflation. In. spite of scholarly pronouncements decrying the upward flovy, n6- 
bodyAeems^to' know how-to keep those grades in line. The \^et Nam "War, 
ble'eqing heart professors, and various other excuses are sought for this, the second 
biggest probuiem to hit acidemia ^hi^yea^ (the first is th^e-tesf scores which are 
plummeting). In the desire ^o liStS^ students (and a§^e?life university dean's memo 
gently implies^ the faculty) 'in lirfe, few are willing to\onsid'er..the possibility that 
grade inflatipn is the direct result of the grading game^^Having- refine4 the Weed- 
ing-out techniques which insure that oiily 'the hes^ grade grubbers make it to 
college, the colleges are discovering that ' students are In fact^riot normatively^ 
curved anymoVe^ well indoctrinated to the nyance 6f 'the ganie,. these students 
have made the collejgiate version of curved competition obsolete.' The following 
is based on an actual'ftfewspaper article and illustrates this situation: 



College Grades: Inft^tion Era/ 

Some were bom too eariy. For example, college students of the 
I960*s who fell into" the C grade cat,egory. In 197^, those ^stud^nts' 
would probably be rated B, or evert Adit's ^-countrywide phenomenon. 
At Harvard, 82 percjent of the class of 1.9751: gra^^^i^^^'^V'"' laude- At 
other famous universities, Tip ^ne rec^Srved alti-F, or in some places, ndt 
' even a D. In fact, in one institution, 38* percent of the grade? were A!s. 

All of this does not mean, unfortunatefy, thSt^oday 'students , 
arc supericir to their predecessors: It m^ans that grades are- in^^^ie of 
^ inflation:' and that it is now recogniJ^d as a^ptoblem for educators.- 

Grades are no longer reliable as an indicator of ability siflcc graders are 
unwilling to assume responsibility for hanHing*oUt poor or failing marks. 



^ In bdseball, everyone knows three strikes are out.! The' continued existence of 
grades, in spite of jdie rjisearch that has jdpmonsXraWd- their unreliability and 
nonvalfdity, reveals the power and control ^Jd by an^Xififair. reporting system 
which gives top priority to efficient record kee^rig. Efficiency is tKe life blood of 
any institution more coricerned about its self-perpetuation than about the individ- 
uals it should serve, Ifthere'is et\bugh efficiency, there will be Httlc resistance from 
the victims— children, teachers, and taxpayers. .Grades get it+ for*efficiericy. . 



EVALUATION CRITERIA: JF YOU ■GRAD4 THE 
GRADERS, GUESS VVHO FLUNKS? 



^ave the green evaluation report to 
ick tears, Susan blurted: **I don't 



Susan was angry.' Her hand shook as she 
Mris. Roland, her English teacher. Fighting bkc! 
understand this report. You might just as wel give me aggrade. I worked.hours to 
prepafe a^ood s?lf-evaluation and this is all tht feedback I gfet." * ^ , 
♦ ^ A study o( Mrs. Roland's written^ evaluation reinforces Susan's judgment; it / 
provides no help for^Susan in -balancing her oVm perceptions with the insights and 
instruction ofjher tjsacher. If Susan- Were' tjo evaluate Mrs. Roland's feedback 
according, to .the criteria for effective evaluation, Mrs. Roland would under^tind 
Susan's frustration, f ' 



Name: Sue Lauer 
Evaluator: Mrs. Roland 



'Type:. (proup-Directed Study. 
Titic: I^ovcrty iif America J 



Evafluator: Describe the students learning according to the critejia ; 
established in the, contract. ' ^ . / ' 

^ Susaiv was a positive member of the/group. She did c^xcelleyit \york. She 
. ' is a nice per sort, and I enjoyed workmg with her. , ^ 



Mrs, Roland deserved Susan's angry blast and an F. The evaluation, 'as Susan 
had indTcated, was "less valuable' than a letter grade. Like letter grades, Mrs. 
Roland's feedback was vague, judgmental, nonins^mctive, and not attuned to 
Susan's needs for specific feedback.:^ 

What constitutes an effective evaluation? WKat are the criteria thaj can help* 
^^eValuatoc provide helpful feedback? Is it po^yible to evaluate how we evaluate? 

— • ■ ■ • ' 

The Basic Criteria for Effective Evaluatioj^ 

1. An effectiue evaluation is^a /haring of specific information. By sharing 
information, rather than by giving advice, an evaluator kaves the student free to 
select alternate improvement methods in accordance vyith personal *needs and=^ 
goals. When advice predominates, /he leajpierisjoften placed in a totally **accept" 
ot totally "reject" position. TKis,/m tufnLundcfrmines the learner's trust in her/his 
capability to make* personal decisions, arouses defensiveness, and stops self- 
evaluation. , • / ' . . ? 
. •♦Informative feedback has s6v^«j|l^ advantages. If it \s descriptive md specific, 
.the ^feedback will give the stadcjnt a Concrete, detailed picture of what she/he has 
learned. Like a road map, de^cjriptiveVpecifics will detail exactly vyhat learning 
she/he has complete/ly. By Imeksuring ^hf - completed learning Against personal 

ber"^elf/himself what additional study is^neeided. 
mastered the use of coo/dinating conjunctions," 
fespond defensively; * 
^G.vijded is well timed and in an amdunt^ that the student 
induce "overload frustration.'* In general, feedback 
iAimediately after {he leaming.experiisnce, not ^wo 
complicated by the learner's recepltivity. To overload 



goals,' the student will 
Descriptive. specifics, su 
reduces the student's need 

If the informatioa 
can u^e, the feedback 
*is most useful when it 
months latef. The timing 
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a person witK fcedbatk reduces her/his ability to use it effecti^ly* An evaluator 
must exercise care.trflat the timing and the intensity of feedbaciPdo4i9t satisfy the 
^ evaluator's need to Judge more than thd student's need for assistarKre.*^-- 



Meet Criteria 

■ • t 

"In problem 2> th^^9 and 7 are re- 
versed. Here* are some other ws^ys to 
try the problem . . . ' ; • 

"I find tjiat your sentence structure is 
more varied than in your last essay. 
For example, note the sentences 
underlined in. paragraph 3. You^mixed^ 
the simple sentences with the ;eom-* 
plex sentences in accord with the 
patterns we discussed in- class yester- ^ 
day..- . 



Do^9t Meet Criteria ^ 
"Problem 2 is v^nrong." ' 

"Yorur scYiten^ are better. 



V 



B+ 
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2. A h&lpful-' evaluation is nonjudgftientaU In a nbnjudgmental evaluktion^ 
the evaluator tries to accentuate perceptions without implying ot stating absolute 
right pf wrong. This avoids the hors^e^blirtder point of view which forces the person 
being evaluated to become' defensive tiowzird* negative Judgments or overly 
dependent! on positive judgments. 



Meet Criteria , : 

"This is how I perceive your diffi- 
culty .-. . ^/ 

"This is what I see ... .'-^ 

"In this paper, I feel that you neglecte^i * 
the following rules of logic . . » * 



Do Not Mef t Criteria i 
"Your problem is . . . 

"That was a bonehead approach.* 

"Excellent" . s> 
-A 



3. A helpful evaluation clarifies in a positive and su^portp£L tone. Put- 
downs, ridicule, sarcasm,^ a'nd negative distrust fail to recognize the student's 
worth as a thinking, feeling individual. Like an amoeba pr9dded with a pin, per- 
sons stung by a sardonic tone draw back. Defenses, which children erect against 
pul-downs, inhibit the risk-taking so important in later learning. 



Meet Criteria 

"I appreciate your picking up all the 
Wocks 

"I am pleased with the higher scores 
you arc makmg on the addition charts.** 

"I am Unhappy with th*e lack of quo- 
tati6h marks on your papers. Can we 
talk about the problem 1 se^^** 



Do Not Meet Criteria 



"That "was a stupid thing to do. 



F « 



"Anyone with an ounce of sense would 
have studied for this quiz." 

"Why can't you wash your fa^cj like 
everyone else does?" 



4^ A helpful evaluation, provides options for remediation. Evaluation is a 
power tool. It can manipufate students to act and to think only in absolutist 
terms as defined ajid controlled by the evaluator. This is the syndrome, in which 



everjT problem has one and only one correct solution. Jf the student strays from 
the t^ue path, there are no options foferemediation. Faced with dead' ends, the* 
"student rttires into apathy. . ' > ; 

Meet criteria * Do Not Meet Critciria 

"Let's look at other Ways we might **That ft^wer should have had m<?re 
»work this painting/' \ red tint." . , * ^ 

^ *'Ilcre arc some optional methods you ^ B 
^ might use Tor writing* ^our-i .next ^ ' ^ * 

paper ; ..." 

"What other approaches can you list **Excellent work." / 
J as alternative soluti6ns Co . . . ." 

- . - * 

5. ' A helpful evaluation is based on^ standards of performance selected, by 
the student arid' the evtihiatpr in response to the expressed ngeds.'of each. Clear 
and murually selected cri'teria nqt^only spell out specific wpectalion^', they also 
build a feeling of cooperative trust and mutual respect between teacher and stju- 
dent; Unlike grades, which divide teachers and students iato warring camps, pro- 
mote chealirig, and* accent "wad-ja-get?," evaluations based on^ coselection of 
criteria build a classroom atmosphere that ehcourag(Js*studen^ts to focus on leam- 
> ing, care ab^ut eacbggjther. and seek creative solutions to. problems. The nomi is 
cooperation, not siSperficial and destructive ^:omparison. ^ 

' ' ^ ^ * * ^ 

Meet Criteria Do Not Meet Criteria 

• ■ - • 

'The jpriteria for helpful evaluations- *'Very good work" 

1. Are? specific/instructive , , 

Are npnjlidgmentar ^ ^ • D ' ' 

. Arc ^fiut^aWriteria * ^ ' 

4, Are positive * '*Com{5ared to everyone else, your work . 

5. Provrde optioiis." was excellent." 

In traBitionaf'use, all evaluation is a judgmental process. Evaluation, using 
comparative iSorms, separates good^from bad, winnei:s from losers, successes from 
failures, and reports the results succinctly and efficiently. But; as the criteria for 
effective feedback iggiply, iydgmental evaluations based on comparative norms do 
*more to undermine the lea|riing process tharf t,o hdp it. ^ . * . ^ ^ 

Bec^^e tO(5ay's learning is no ^longer liinitjid to ifien^orization and simple 
skill c6mpletion tastes, the traditional evaluation is an gutdated^ol. £y contJnu- 
ing to rely on grades, gracj^ point averages^ and clas& rank, high schools and coK 
leges, not only perpetuate an aberrant mytliolbgy,^they'*reinforce the problems* 
about which teachers complain mosf: ^patl^, unskilted wofker§/ grade inflation, 
and students unprepared in basic s kills?' Cyjearly, schools which rely on normative 
^evaluations may be compared to GE or GM*usinf treadmills to power their 
factories, ' ^ ^ r \ - 

l^Ionjudgmental, criterion-referenced evaluations»^not onl^^ provide specific 
standards fpr performance, but also helpful feedback. In tlie criterion approach, 
each student ^an learn to set goals according to personal need^and progress at*a 
rate that ne or shie can handle. Additionally, 4f institutions must set adinissions 
standards, the individual has thd' charge to prepare to^meet' tjipse/standards. If 
specific criteria such as the ability to write pi^ccise sentences, compose a unified 
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paragraph', idcnpfy and^use gebmetric Taws, or read at a given comp%hension level 
.Were detailed by cacffi college, high ^hool, or business, applicants wouldkhave 
clear guidelines. As it- stands ho.w, admissions officers and employnibnt cc^Kelors 
depend on^nreliable, grades and'test scores tHat communicate only 4;he Bmadest, 
most universal, and noxipr^ctical expectations. ' J ^ 

To meet the criteria fol effective feedback, scJhopls and Colleges must unjler- 
go several fundamental attitude changes: ' . . f - 

1. -^In the early formative years ^^-8), give" onlyj^ritcrlon-baseci, non- 

judgmental feedback - and use individualized reporting' methods that 
' reinforce each^ child's positive self-image as a -thinking, feeling, and 
deciding persdn. . ' ' ' * • \ . ^ . 

2. Each^ high school' must decide its oWn criteria for stiident placement 
^ in courses. By d^Velppipg criterion-referenced tests anci family entrance 
i ' conferences,' decisions for placemeni in specific prolgrams (remedial, 

* ' ^ vocational,* special education), ability levels, "oK courses will more. 

^ accurately meet student and^ school n^eds than relianc,^ on letter gradesv < 

3. » Qear, precise, and specific criteria far a hi^ school diploma b^sed on* 
, demonstrated Icnowledge and mastery of skills must be established. 

* The minimuip standards for the dipl9ma could^wefl reflect t^ie California 
plan: the student must"«read, and complete all forrhs requisite itor social 
^ . ^ suxvdval: driver's ficense, income tax,, social security, etf. Students \yho* 
^ ; , ^an cc^mplete the bureaucratic paperwork 'iherit the diploma, and may 
leave school; those who choose tto stay may .work for a, certificate of 
higher competencies, prepare for college; ^i^rain for skilled joBs. 

... .Flach college and xmiversUy should /ievelop its entrjulce^competendes, 
not on Jiavipg taken courses Y and Z, not on a^vague floating GPA (the 

• , cutoff varies eacfi year), but on a student's demonstrated ability to 

read, write, and analyze, at. a specified, tested level determined by ekch 
^ college's faculty. In essence, each' ad mi sj^i^^ wpuld -need clear, 

pubH^tartSp^itGffe for expected admis^l^n-^petencies iand^a method 
to test those gbmpetencles; ^ ' ' . , 

These four charges coql^ alter Americjui education from u pass-^^ough, ' 
-amass-up system of ^redir*^argaining to a System relying on clear expectations 
and exact standard?. The fearer the expectation^ and the niore exact the stan- 
dards, the more successfully students tould set accom^ii^^ha&le goals and make 
personal decisions about leaming. At the very leaR, these changes would ensure 
an evaluation-reporting system which does all that it claims to do. In a more 
opUmistic view^ tjtie changes will cause tile demis^^ of passive, apathetic attitudes 
and make learning a meaningful^ growth expeyence for all students. 
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APPROACHING EVALUATION: 
iVHAT'S LE.FT? 



EVX^tlATION^ 



WITHOUT GRADES, 



There are three primary approaches to evaluation: the comparative or^norma- 
. tive method,' thq^ criterion-refer^Oced method, and the self-evaluatiye method. 
* Although each shaites characteristics of the others, each is' essentially unique. 

V . ' . 

Evaluation:', Normative Method - 

L . Conipares students within a class, grade Jevel, or school. Comparisons 
^ are determined by preestablished standards of ^o^p performance. A 

grade indicated a degree of achievement by each individual'in relation. to 
all ^others in th^^grojjp or class. In ^e most stringent use, comparisons 
are curved in a belU At each juncture on the curve-, a predetermined 
number of grades is allowed (for exampk-, 2 A*s,,4 B>s, 12 C's, 4,D's, 

2rs). ^ * . : 




'■f -via 5 



2^ Motivates externaliy on the assumption, thit each learner has equal 
capability, the carrot A and the. stick F are* supposed to motivate each 
^ §tudem to "do better/* >' ' , • / - 

3. Provides quantiE^le information as a basis foi^^a^umm'^^iv^ judgment. 
Focas is on tl^e productioij of a tangible product which th^ ^^^s^^^ 
measure and evaluate.' If a product is not measufable; .U cminof^be 
graded;- rn" , * ' 

'4/"* Evaluates aird reports as a 'single process separate from the learning 
\ nrocess. Tailii^ding >^ 
5v -Providers geneVali2:ed ^education programs b^ised on so-called expert 
t^:^*:;! assumptions about learner needs." . . . 




7 ^ii'^ 




Evaiuationi Criterion-Heferenced Method ^ * * * 

/ 1. 'Establishes specific criteria for mastery of individualized skills and con- 
cepts. Allows for a .spectrum smdards relatiye^o performance- 
^ .quality. Individuals measure own "'acl^^ements against .unchanging ' 
^ standards, rather than by comparisqn witli'^others* achievements. 

* Stresses internal, jgoal-setlearning])^Ssed orTikdividual needs and abilities. 

Provides, quantifiable qualifiabfe information for feedback. Can 
% focus 'feedback on processes 'or pro3ucts*^as long as cnteria are clearly^ 
identified in fqapier beliaviors. ' • • ^ , . 

Evaluates ahd reports ai <%tinct processed. Evaluation' based on effec- 
tiveness criteria^ for IjelrifulTeedback. Reporting methods^^.ary and may 
meet effectiveness criteiji^; • , ^ '^^ . 

5. ^Provides iridividualiz^^earning options based on expert assumptions 
abput,learner needs. , ^ ^ ^ 



2. 
3. 

4. 



ARITHMETIC SKILLS (3-4-5-6) 



.^KSRAL UI'IDERSmt)DXj. 



.Knows. 100 basic + facts in k minutes (5th). 
3- Knows lOO-basiti — faets in U minutes. (5th) . 
Knows 100 basic X facts in U. minutes.. (5th)' . 
Khowsfi 100 basic facts in minutes (^Itji) . 
• Can read and :prite I'to 6 place numbers, (Itth) 
Undef^taridis place value ihtti)' . . .V*^*^ , '. 

-^"^^iAaas icorrectly withotit carryMg Ordf ... 1 ; 
* Adds, correctly with carrying (3rd). 

3 to 5 place numbers {kth) .. . . . % 



Adds 

Adds ragged Columns (5th) _ 
Writes and adds money (5th) 



.• 2 

. h 



. 6. 
..8 
.10 
.121 
.li+- 




SUBTRACTION . • 
Subtracts correctly.withoul^borrowing (3rd) „ . '.16 
Subtracts, correctly with borrowing (3rd). . . . idB 
• Sjbti h plar.Q nos. zsro in subtrf3iier.d(3rd) .20 
- Subt. U place, nos .» with zero -in minuend (Uth) . .22 



Subtracts money (^th)' 



,2k- 



-^1 



t 



'0. 



II ni IV- 
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ARITHMETIC SKILLS (3-4.5.§)_ 

MULTIPLICATION. & DIVISION • ^ 

.Can estimate products (3rd) - ,26 , 

Multiplies with 1' place imiltiplier (3rd). . . ; . 
, Can estimate quotients (3r(J). • • • 'V . • • # .30 

Divides with 1 place divisor (Uth) • '^32 

' Multiples' with 2 pl^ce multiplier (Uth) . , . . .3h 

'Divides with 2 place divisor (^th) .36 

Divides iJitla 2 place quotient' ,(5th) , • 

.Divides \fith 3' place quotient (6th) .UO 
Multiplies •with 3 place multiplier (6th). % • • •1;2 
Multiplies with -zel^o in multiplier (6th) . • .UU 
Multiplies with zero in multiplicand(6th) • • . •1;6 

Multiplies money \6fth). .# .1;8 

. Divides with zero in quotient (6th) $0 

Divides with 3 place divisor (6th)«, .52 
Divides ifiohey (^th) • .51; 

FRACTIOUS 

Knovjs fi^Gtipn terminology* (5th) 

iJraws simple 'fractions (5th). 
' Finds fractional parts of whole (^th)^ . . 
Reduces ^ fractions to lower terms (5th). . 
Changes whole numbers^ to tractions (6th). 
Changes improper fractions to, laixec number^(6j 
, Changes mixed numbers to improper fractions (6 
Finds common denominator (,6fch) • ^ • 
Mds.J^ractionS' (dth). V''V'* 
Subtr^acts* fractions^ (6th) 
' ^' Multiplies- fractions (6th)y 
Divides fractions (6th) . . . 



.Problem sclviAg, (story problems) '(5tKi^ 




Gcoitfetry (5th). 




IZ2 njUD 



ICASORSICKT . \ 

Underscinds tinie concepts (5th) • *. . 
Understands area concept (5th) c v ^ 
Understands English system of "length (pth). 
^ Understands Metric system of length .(5th). « . 
\uhderstahds lic^uid and dry measurement (6th). 
Understands volume C6th). .^^^o.**-* 



;. .86 ■ rZ 
■. .88, [ 

. ,9h I 



Deciinals (6th)... p , -i".' • 
Percentage (6th) • • • . . . 



«0 OA'C (lO 



; .96 t 



"Temperattu'es (F & C) (6th). 



•Experl'ence with r«avh lab-XfJth), 



.5^8 en 



nn np C3' : 
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Evaluation: Jdf-Evalujatwe^ Method 



Requires individual to develop personal standards based on personally 
identified needs. Each individual is master of her/his fate. .Feedback 
mafy-be solicited from expert facilitators and integrated into the self- 
evaluation. - ' ' 



2%. Stresses internal motivation, based on personal sajtisfaction. . 

3. Requires no information. All feedback relates id **my devjelopmenVa^B a 
self-dir^l:ed learner." . * ^ \. x ' * 

4. Redieives fe^dhack, self-eValuates, and jepdrts as distinct processels con-' 
trolled by the'^individbal* If the leanier: chooses io 6nter a structured 
school, she/he ^will select that reporting device which will communicate 

Jier/his skills and knowledge effectively. In preparation, the self- 
. directed learner may'select a retord-keepihg systom, which will provide 
the information needed in the school application process. ' - _ 

5. Provides self-directedkaming based on personally identified needs. 



. THE CENTER FOR SELF DIRECTED STUDENT EVALUATION 

■ LEARNING COMPLETED LEARNING 

. STUDENT: David AbeU DATE: May 31 ' - 

i^TETLE OF LEARNING: French r 

Describe the strong points, of this learning experience, as well as^^ihose areas m ^ 
which need more work, pive specific examples in each area. 

r started this study late in^^^fiSryear (April), so I ddIRt really feel qualified to 
'do an evaluation. I thioK we have done a good job of reviewing in French 2 ks far 
- as we have gotten, but I don't think I have learned otiuch new material. My gbals 
were not to'Mearn new m^aterial, hoxy^ver^ so I think this has been a successful ^ 
experience -in review for mc. The reviewing has not been difficult for me since 4 
retained much of what I learned in Parent School^French last year, and it has 
really been a matter of refreshing my rtiemoiy. Reading the Daudet stories has 
been delightful, and I have learned not only vocabulary and grammar, but 
Daudet's style and a sampling of French literature. * ' . 

The sessions with Mrs. Manierrc that I had were reallyvgreat^in both learning 
from the textbook and in reading the stories. Out of class, I wrotfi out exercises in 
\French 2 and Mrs. Manierre would check them over at our rendezvous.^! think I - 
could -have moved faster through the textbook if I had set specifi^^^goals at the 
beginning* such as doing two or three chapters, a week* In this kind of work, it is 
possible to set more Specific goals than in, say. Music Compositioif. Probably all I 
' need to do is say what I'm going tp do and thei> do it! 

I enjoyed reading the Daudet stories the most, simpjy because I love the 
' flo.wing sound of the language (of course t do understand it tpo), and I think my 
•fluency ii> French has improved^a lot'since April. One thing I find easier now is 
reading a paragraph and getting the general meaning even if I don't understand 
half of the words. When I first started with Mrs. Manierre, I would have to go to 
the dictionary and look up alot of obscure words Daudet u^es to get^any meaning ^ . 
at all. Now I can read the paragraph through, get the general meaning (figuring 
out some of the words), anid go back later to the dictionary. 

Mrs. Manierre has really been a partner in this with me, refreshing fier own 
memory' along with me. I even had a head start on her because I have used 
Frejich 2 before. This got kind of awkward at times, but did make it more, 
exciting; when we both djdn^t know something, we had to explore it together. 
But I do wish she jvoul3 take on more 9f the role of teacher at times and questior© 
and drill me nioret.Por example, J have trouble translating numbers into French 
.and I would like it if she would drill nie more on those. 



( 



THE CENTER 

jSTUDENT: -David Abcll ' 
ADVISOR: Niebauer 
EVALUATOR: Mrs.*Manierre 
HOURS PER WEEK: 2 
COMPLETED: X , 



TEACHER'S EVALUATION OF 
COMPLETED LEARNING ^ 

TITLE OF LEARNING: French 

INDEPENDENT STUDY: X 

DATE: ^May 20 

NUMBER OF WEEKS: 8 

CONTINUING: ^ 



EVALUATOR: Completewyour evaluation after student has provided descriptior\, 
^ ' ^ return to the student after completian, • ' . , ^ 

In the weeks that I have been working With David in French, I have found 
him to be an exceptionally interested and highly motivated student. His founda- 
tion- in grammar seems excellent, his vocabulary is good and his knowledge of 
verb forms and sentence structure seems uriusually complete for someone who 
has had only two years of high school French. He must have retained just about 
everything he learned in those classes. His accent is good, and his enjoyment and 
appreciation of the French language," and the style of Alphons^yl^udet whose 
stories we are reading, jnake it a Veal^pleasure to worl^,with hini«:He shotvs evd^y 
sign of the likelihood of becoming very 'fluent and profiofeatrfh the ranguaee— 



sign 
in 



profi<5§at^^ the language- 
fact is so already. In some ways 1 feel he is at least 4^^g^V3nced a French 
.blar as I^ and I hope that v^hat we'^have done together 1^ o^eh as much help 



>ni\^j pleasure to him as it has been to me! 



REPORTING 



Reporting options number like the stars: they ccfe|evii]f all sizes, shapes, and 
colors. There is no single, magfc way that vVill apply ^e^ry situation. Ideally, 
the reporting system will reflect what is b6st for each chir^ within the reality 
frame of a changing society, the school's philosophy, and community pressures. 



Reporting:- 'Single Symbol 
L 5 Point Symbols 



A > 


B • 


C 


D 


F 


93 


85 - . 


78 


70, 


F,- 


I5P . - 


P 


MP 


. p;. 


F 


.Excellent 


Good 


Average^ 


Poor 


Fall 


90 


80 


r 70 


60 


F ■ 



Advantages ^ 

Distinguishes multiple levels of perfor- 
mance norms. 
' 2. Most, commonly used. Efficient record 
keeping provides grade-point averages. Col- 



Disady^tages 

1. Judgmgptal feedback/ 

2. More emphasis 6n di'ficient records than 
on specific, weH-ti|ned, usable feedback. 

3. Motiv2^tes the A and B student, but dis- 




te-- - ' ' 




lege admissions finds "most practical, and 

most reliable predictor of success.** 

3. Minimizes teacher record keeping. . ^ 



2. 4 PqitU Symbals/No Failure 
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courages all others and contributes to passive 
lexers and dropouts. 

4. Divides* teachers iuid students. - 

5. Contributes to Elitist, sexist, and racist 
divisions among students. 

6. •Creates a Watergate morally 

7. Nlakes competition and grades more im- 
portant than learning. 

■ \ 





A 


. ♦ B 


cl ' 


Incomplete 




HP , 


LP. 


. P ) 


NG 




90 


80 % 


, 70 


Incomplete 




• Excellent 


Progress' ^ it 


ticimimum Progress 





Advantages 



1. Usable with all evaluation options but . 
most compatible ^ with criterion reference 
and self-evaluation. Reports oi^ly work^com-. 
pleted or mastered. 

2. Awards excellence but replace^ failure con- 
cept with *'no mastery** and avoids judgmental 
stigma. (Some argue ^'no failure'* is a disad- 
vantage. The assumption' here is that schools 
should not exist to create Stigmas, reinforce 
failure, or destroy self-imaged. Schools should 
help children learn how to succeed, not fail.) 

3. Allows for a blend of evaluating-reporting ' 
methods. (A school individualizes instruction 
and wants its evaluation to reflect that 
philosophy. Parents demand grades. To com- 
promise, this system is tied to a criterion 
checklist. Goal conferences are used tb deal 
with each course and explain the system.) 



* Disadvantages 

1. Allows parents, tpachcrs, and students to 
misfocus. A grade, nq^mattet what its shape, 
is a giw^^ especially vyhcn attention is not 
given to m%:hool*s reasons for^devaluing 
grading." ^ . ^ . ^ 

2. Requires (hat teacHfrs^develop'new meth- 
. ods which will help students focus on learn- 
ing and self-motivati(xi. (See Williattif Glasser*s 
Schools Without Failure for a detailed de- 
scription of" one approach valuable in .help- 
ing children, tea^:hers, and parents discover 
the/joy of learning.) 

3. Most colleges want all grades reported irf- 
eluding failure. If used (oi* final grades, this 
option would not meet that demand; and ' 
*thus penalize the student applicant. 



3. 2-3 Point Options /Fadure 





J* 


F 




C 


NC 




♦ S 


U 


HP 


P 


F 


^. Always 


Sometimes 


Never s, 
1 ' 



^^^^ 




^^^^^^ 



Advantages 

!• Usable with 'any evaluation option but 
most , compatible with criteribn reference 
;,and sclfrcysduation,- especially when a symbpl 
reciord is required by law or computer 
Storage. . . 

* 2vEor those whoi^sist upon a recorded F, 
/. jtMsT* provided.. ^ 

VBlenlds with the 5 -point sys*tem to, en- 
.cpuragc ^ electtvcs . which will not- 

t</fi4i>^r^^^"^^^ GPA. (Students may elect a' P/F. 
course \yithout <^ohcem that the grade will 
'chtcr^^^^ the CPA.) ^ — 

Y: -.^ , . ' 



Disadvantages 

1. An either-or grade: success or failure. 
Provides a sharper focus on those who fail. " 

'2. No allowance is made for changing the 
tciiching-leaming process. The extemarl mati- 
vatibn of grades, i;s taken away, but there is 
ifo guarantee .tiiat the teaclier will introduce 

^strategies to build internal motivation. Lac)c* 
ing also external niotivation tO:ijletoi, stu* 
dentsrdioQSc the natural out. ^t^* ^ 
3. Neithdf*'<?jfecierit :nor effective. Pass/Fail 
give^ colt&ge^ l/sss information for selecting 
applicants, and^ves no helpful feedback to 
students.' . 



m 

m 
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Reporting: Narrative Check Sheet / 

WINNETKA PUBLIC SCHOOLS . 
Winnetka, Illinois 

REPORT OF PUPIL PROGRESS-INTERMEDIATE tJRADE FORM I , ' 

CHILD'S NAME 

MATHEMATICS ' . *■ 

The mafth program is arranged in a developmental sequeoce* The Roman 
Nuriierals represent a series and should not be int^'rp.reted* as grade level place- 
ment. 





*** 


DATE 
.COMPLETED 


MIXED OPERATIONS IV 


Addition and substraction to f.our dip:its 


. \ — 


MULTIPLICATION III 


Multiplication facts through product 81 




division'iii 


'Division facts through ST 




DIVISION IV 


One digit divisors ^ ♦ 




NUMERATION Vf 


^ Approximation of hundreds and thousands 




MULTIPLICATION IV 


Three digit numbers multiplied by a one 
digit number 




MIXED OPERATIONS V 


Addition and subtraction td six digits 




MULTIPLICATION V 


Multiplication with two aiid th^ee digit factors 


V 


DIVISION V 


'Lon^ division with^two digit divisors 


-r-: 


NUMERATION VII 


Appx'^ximatio'h of thousands and millions 




FRACTIONS V 


Addition and subtraction of unlike fractions 




FRACTIONS VI 


Meaning of decimals 




MEASUREMENT VI 


Linear measurement using-metric system • 




GEOMETRY V 


Coordinate graphing 




MIXED OPERATIONS VI 


' Properties of the operations 


-J— 


GEOMETRY VI 


Types of lines ' 





R^easons well in problem solving 


!^LL 


W^NT^R 


SPRING. 








Works accurately 








Retains processes well 








Expected wprk completed * * ^ 








Exhibits mastery of number facts 
Addition - 3 minutes 

^ V / 


75 


.80 ^ 


85 


• Subtraction 3 minutes 
• 


70 V 


75 - 




Multiplication 3 minutes 




75 


80 


Division 3 mjnutes 


60 


65 


70 



1 - * 



'V 



I 



^Advantages. : , - 

1. Used.wilh a criterion system, the check- 
list provides a practical, specific report of 
learning which allows students to take spmc 
responsibility for record keeping tasks. 

V^.A^ce bYganized, the checklists provide an 
•efficient.^individuali^ed record of skills and 
concepts mastered in each subject area. 
3. Combines easily^ Vith written reports, 

. conferences, -or "summative grade's" tQ.makc 
an evaluation-fee(|back package that/ meets 
effective feedback criteria as well 'as .pro- 
viding efficient grades. ' 
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'Disadvantages' ; " ' 

1. When uncojntroUed.^heer bulk created by 
multiple objectives, can inundate student 
and teacher with^ mass^^f infop^^tron. 

•^Record keeping time can gobble up the, en-' 
tire day. * • ' j 

2. Criterion checklists confuse parents who * 
expect simple grade reports. Jargon, details, 
and unknown topics cause defensive reac- 
tions and bevyilderment. 

3. A ° well-constructed criterion report re- 
quires a detailed record system as backup. 
The creation of each classroom system re- 
quires special .skills, time, and patience wnich 
the teacher does not .have; mkintaina|ice 
demands even more attentito*-. 

4. Criterion reports comn\unlcate fragments 
• of learning,^ seldom a whole^icture. * 

5. Criterion reports concentrate cfn -observ- 
able behaviors. Most teachers are not trained 
to distinguish the* subtle^fferences- which 
indicate a behavior change. 



Reporting: Computer Printout 



TEACHeIr" COMMENT CATALOG FOR B^ECHER SCHOOL 'DISTRICT 
\ CATCSOMY 8000 - MUSIC 



/I ^73 



1/ 



COMMENT NUMBER 





8011 




8021 


•J 


' 803^ 




8041 




' 6051 




8061 


V 


8071 


I/. 


8081 




9.091 




81Q1 




6111 






1 ,■ • 


6^1 




6131 




81 4i 




8151 








8161 




03/ 



ASSOCIATED TEACHElt "^COMMENT 

IS WORK INC UP TO GRADE.L^VEL . , . i 

IS W9RKIN6 BELOK GRADE LEVEL 

IS irORKING ABOVE GRADE LEVEL * ' \ . 
WILLINGLY PARTICIPATED IN ALL MUSICAL /ACTIVITIES 
t^EEDS TO IMPROVE l^PARTI^IPAy N$ IN MUSIC CLASS 
PARTICJPATED IN MUSIC CLASS 
D0|1eS NOT PARTICIPATE W MUSIC CLASS 
' p^MONSTRATES INTEREST AND ENTHM^IAM IN^* SINGING 
Cf^EATES A DISTURBANCE DURING CLASS 
DOES NOT PARTICIPATE !lN SINKING ACTI^tlES. . 
SWINGS ItfEL^ AND CONTRIBUTES TO CLASS S^JLINGINg" ACTIVITY 
HAS A .VERY NICE VOICE BUT DOES NOT USE IT ; 
HAS DIFFICULTY MATCHINGJP ITCHES 



SXOMS LEADERSHIP ABIL 



.Tty^n 



singing 



LEADS CLASS IN SINGING ACTIVITY 
SHOWS .INTEREST IN LISTENING ACTIVITY 
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Repdrtingi Computer Printout (Continued)^ ' * " ' 

^ LISTENS DURING CLASS /ACTIVITIES ' \ ^ 4^ 

ipOES NOT LISTEN DURING JJLASS AC^IVlfieS' ! ^ 
. NEEDS TO IMPROVE IN C;0NCENTRAT.INO ONi L.iST£N2N6 ACTIVITIES 
COfilTRieUTES TO LISTENING LESSONS discussions' QUESTIONS 
NEEDS TO^ IMPROVE IN LISTENING' LESSONS qiSCUSSIONS QUESTIONS 
REJS^S basic rhythmic PATTERNS ' ^. : * 

HAS OIFFICULTYMN READING BASIC RHYTHMIC PATTERNS / ^ 

resp6nos to basic^hytthmic PATtERNs / I »,* 

HAS * DIFFICULTY IN RESPONDING TO BA^IC RHYTjhlMIC PATTENS 
DEMONSTRATES LEADERSHIP' 'IN RHYTHMIC ACTIV'IXY ' 
SHOWS INCREASING SKILL IN RHYTHMIC EJiBHCl^S 

NEEDS IMPROVGMENt IN RHYTHMIC EXERCISES | ' " 

OEMONSTRATES/^QOD RHYTHMIC ABILITY. 
DEMONSTRATES INTEREST IN MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

HAS CONTRIBUTED TO MUSIC CLASS^ MIITH THE .USE OF INST^OlHENTS . 
HAS INCREASED SKILL IN tH^ USE OF RHYTHM INSltRUMENTS 
SUGlSEST INTERPRETIVE IDEAS IN MUSIC CLASS 



RECOGNIZES BASIC MUSICAL SYMBOLS EXAMPLE-TREBLE CLEF«SHARP*£TC 



Advantages' 



Disadvantages 



, I. Used with criteribn^ system » the com- 
~ puterizcd report pro\^de$ a practical, specific 
report of learning which allows students to 
select^personal goals, individualized resource 
materials, and a personalized method of 
organization. 7 ♦v 
^ ' 2. The computer [printout allows for a flexi- 

^ ble, continuous progress re cord^dap table for 

. ^different levels jin school. wMi minimum 
paperwork, one massroom teacher^has access 
- ta criteria aitd fj^edback* statements suitable 

* for students wq/rking at any grade level in 

any skill or subject. 

3. The computer printout, working . from a 
centralized pool or bank of criteria and feed- 
bacl^- statements,' can generate as wide a 
range of statei^ients^in a controlled language 
h that m^ts effectiveness criteria— as np&ded 
by an>t teacher. 

4y The compfuter printout combines easily 
with conferences or summative grades to 
make A hejpful feedback/ package which 
meets effectiveness criteria as well a's.pro* 
viding efficibnt grades. 

5. The, printout encourages instant, specific 
* feedback vyith a minimum of^teacher/student 
record keeping. Prepunched c;ards and cath- 
ode:ray tpuch~screens replacejong, involved 
checklists'. ^ 
' 6. . Thee (Computer printout encourages in-. 

^diYiduali^ed selection of objectives for family 
goal-setting conferences. The . family can 
select student goals from the masterlist. On 
the day the ol^e^tivc is reached, a printed 
card is 'automatic^ly prepared and mailed by 
the computer. If tJTc family wishes, the com* 
puter m^y add a grade to the* report, as well 
as constructive s\iggestions for improvement. 

Reporting: Written Statement " 

UNN*MAR COMMUNITX SCHOOL DISTRICT .r 



1. Computer printouts are unfamiliar terri- 
"^tory. Some persons.react emotionally^ to the 

computer printout'^ imp^sonal appearance. 
Others who expect simple grade reports are 
confused by the "abundance of cold infor- 
mation." 

2. An efficient and effective .printout sys-. 
tem depends on the skill and mind set of the 

V^ogrammen Just as the computer could 
only guarantee language which meets the 
feedback criteria, it could, at a programmer's 
behest, generate destructive feedback. 
4^Criterion reports mechanically communi- 

• cate leaning by fragmented skills—the tjtal 
is a sum of j^arts. ' * S 

5. Cost and availability of skilled progmm- 
' mers is i major deterren^ at this time.^ | 

6. A' shortage of good softwiare. ^any smtes 
have developed "objective" banks, but^few 
have de/7eloped criteria statements wnich 
when Reported meet the feedback cri&ria'. 
Long /hours of staff 4ime are needel 
develop the software., 

^^7.- Requires a teacher skilled in helpind 
dents learn to set goals, select material} 
keep accurate records. Such skills presunpose 

la high level 'of 'trust'by thl^ teacher. 
8. Allows use of feedbaek statements \fhich 
may not meet effectiveness criteria. 



LEROY KRUSKOP, SUPERINTENDENT 



PROGRESS REPORT 

Nary Saith 



19. 



71 



19. 



72 



^Proper undexitending between tfae hoa^ 
effective guidtace.in die educttlooil develr- 
. A progress report oi tliii Mtuie will give ] 
their child's strengths arew of needed 



Stodent 




Ld die s(4kx>1 is ess'ptial to 
of eadi chUd. It is felt 
A comprehensive view of 
l6vemeat 



. PriQo^al 



Building' 



Gtade Level 





1st Sem. 


/2nd Sem* V Total 


pays Present 






Days Absent 






times Tardy 


1 ! 


Q 1 0 



Hrmi Doe 



Teacber^* 



^ .Mary tn a very capable student* Her work uAually fell done. 
Mary'^a^only problen la her lnabll|l^y to control her taapar and eaotlona*. 
Hary mumt learn, to ahare^ lind' get along with others better. Viia^ year 
Nary seens to have aade much progress towards thls\ However , t^ere are 
still flares of temper tantrums and extreme emotional displays onMary^s 
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part^ Mary nae^la to understand herself more* She needs a fir*, but 
understanding hand. 

Mary has made i^uch progress in her reading clasli. She has been reading 
"and discovering go6d literature. She is making much bettel: use of her 
time and learning to work steadily. She has a good memory *and dictioil. ^ 

Mary is shoving much interest in Social Studies. She. d6es her best 
vork in the written assignment area. 

Mary has made good progress in Math^and still needs to conj^inu^ to 
work on the multipltc;a(ioii and division "ractors. j , /* 

Due to her temper Mary finds it difficult to/work in small group-s 
without* getting ups^t. 

See Xan^guage insert. . « . ^ 

Mary experienced gre^at difficulty on *the word usagi^ pre*-test. She 
had trouble in the follow^n^ five areas: sa#«*seen ate-*eaten% went--gone» 
did^doAt "^and goqd-well; But ^^ch effort was put forth to correct her 
mistakes. She did a numeraus amoun^ of practice sheets also. IHary^s 
effort was greatly rapayed-*her post/ test score was 122/123. 

SECOND SEMESTER 

Mary has tried hard in several social studies projects. * Some 
of her work shows good planning aii[d research skillf. 

Her performance in reading has not'been consistent thii semeater. 
She put on a very Well planned ^play and ^bntinues to show Interests ^in' 
poetry^ But her Individualised reading has not progressed as well. Mary 
seldom finishes a -book ihe st^arts. Also she has much difficulty in 
acdepting constructive criticism. ^ ^ ^ 

Only one as^ea of langufi^e /gave Marj any difficul^ty. This was , in 
using correctly ,can^ knd may. Usually^/she does quite well writing ^ 
creatively. She remember^ how to use. the basic rules of language 
correctly. Mary Is quite quick to pick up ideas so she seldt>m has any 
real problems. i . * ^ - o-* 

In Math» Mary has passed throtigh the addition and subtraction faeti ' 
easily jpnd is now working on the multiplication an4 division facts. ^ S^e 
made go^d progress through the math units this^ yea^._ 

Mary started in level 4 ol^ spelling 'and is now working in level 17.* 
She has completed -five levels sitice Janua^yr and is making satisfactory, 
progress. * . *" 

In science^ the teachers felt Mar^ could have been^^ore conscientious, 
in her written assignments. - She bompleted most Qf the required work. 
Here she could have gone iato more depth and could have been neater. 

PROMOTED TO FIFTH ^ < 



/ 
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Aidvantages ' . 

jl. Can supplement a checklist, chart, • or 
printout. Short, written statements can high- 
light a specific accomplishment, cpmn\uni- 
cate a concern, br tie together the multiple 
fragments in a checklist so that parents can 
focus on overall pRrogress as well as details. 

a summation, the statement can clarify, 
poimt new directions, or ask questions.^ 

2. Teaches each student to frame goals, 
negotiate expectations, and find resources 
appropriate to personal needs. 

3. EncoCirages maximum interaction with 
teachers in seeking advice for each <step in 
the learning process. 

4. Allows compi'eheosive teacher feedback 
which not only meets the criteria for effec- 
tive feedback, but also encourages individual 
examples and language personally 'directed 
to the' student. Accomplishment^ arc viewed 
in a wholistic perspective rather than as a 
series of isolated steps. ^ 

5. A transcript with written evaluations for 
eaqh learning experience presents the most 
complete picture of an individual lean>er. 
Not only is there a list of course titles, but 
also descriptions of what and how the stu* 
dent learned, strengths and Vveakndsses, areas 
which need Improvement, how time is used- 
in relation to goals, resource use, and. organi- 

* zation of learning. 



Disadvantages 



1. Can be a deadly, sarcastic weapon used to 
vent personal frustrations of evaluator^ 

2. Requires time, energy, and command of 
language. Good, written evaluations neces* 
sitate a thorough knowledge of each student, 
scheduled time blocks allow, teachers to 
write evaluati<jps that meet feedback criteria, 
and good writing skills.^ Few 'teachers are^ 
givtfn the time or the training tg master the 
written evaluation. 

y. Parents may not want to take the time to 
read a long evaluation. 

4, Thj written evaluation produces more in- 
formation than many admissions officers 
and business personnel directors want to read. 



Reporting: Conferences ^ / . 

Ample forms from the \Vinnetka Public Schools' for conducting a conference 
'appear on pages 4044. ^ . ' « 
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Date 



School 



Parcni^ Name . 



Child's Name 



Teacher 



Grade 



PLEASE 
IJRING THIS FORM 
TO YOUk 
/ SCHEDULED 
- CONFERENCE. 
* ITWILX BE YOUR 
^ RECORD. 



WINNETKA^PUBLig SQHOQLS 
<:ONl«ERENCfe GUIDE AND RECORD FOR PARENTS AND TEACHERS 

Crades III to VIII 

We are .sending this combination guide and record as a convenience for you in looking forward 
to our conference. We urge you to go over the following pages carefully to see how yoi\ can 
contribute to our conference and to be informed' concerning areas* of progress .your child's 
teacher will be evaluating. ^ * • , * 

/ • , ' . 

Your conference is schcduleH for • at o'clock 



Sincerely yours, 



COOPERATIVE ACTION AGREED UPON IP^ OUR CONFERENCE 



to continue present prograrrt unchanged 



to pursue the following plan: (date each agreement separately developed 
during the year) ^ 




1.. .... 
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^i^^t^lTv^^J-'s^^^ •? 9*<>u 2ircjnyitcd to sclcctirom thc/ollowing topics thos^ that seem important to you in helging 
M*^^.'^:^/' V ii5 ;to* Understand your child better* A space is pTovided for ^ou to record fessential lnfonna|ion 



l^l^'i, //, for use.during the conference arid for subsequent reference immediately^after the conference. . 





TOPICS ' ' . 

J. - " f * 


^ .parentJ^notes . - ^ 

. Beforehand, after conference ' . 


> ' L What w your child's reaction to 
: \ school? ' . ^ 




<»2». What are his out-of-scnool 
r" ' activities? ' . 




3. 'What are his special interests? 


• 

' ■ ■ . 

< • * 


* 4^4)ocs he have sofhe regular respori- * 
1^ '* sibili ties at home? 




5. 'How does he react to authority 
, ' and control? Is he developing 
. ^ '•^tlf-discipline? * " , 




; ^ — ^ 

• 

6'. I?*Hc^developing good health ^7 
KaBits? - ^ 




7. DQ^.iie have some physical 

\ difficulty we shquld know about? 


, ■ - •-' •. 'i ' ■ 
, - ■ ^' / ■ •> ■ ^ ■ 


/ 8, , Are there pjjier things, we should V 
> 4^"knbw about your child? ^ . , ^ 


^ ' ' ' - \ ' V ! ' ^^^^ 




' ' ' ' ' ' * " ..^ ' • • ' 



r 





WIHNETKA PUBLIC SCHOOU 
Wiroietka, IlHrtoft^.. 




CHILD'S NAME 



WORK HABITSr 



^>^' jtistens th attention 



Works^ steadily at a task ♦ 



Che^^ ' work careful 1 v 



^Wbrks i ndependerttl v 



Uses time vriselv 



Follows dlr^ec'tions ' 



Strives to Improve work 



Vtorks: in hMt Nahd^^^ manner 



T^es care of materials and property 
Completes assignment in reasonable time 



Shows initiative 



talT 



SPRI 




■' 


i 


: 'I 
6 































































PERSONALS OEVEIOPHEKT 



6ets!^lonQ well with;Others C 








Vibrks well in a small group ^ ^ ^ 








Vtorks welVtin a large group 








Respect s^e rights of ^others . 








Shows wi Tl i ngnesS' to serve * > 








Assumes responsibility ' 








Uses self«contro1 . ^ ' ^ . 








F0I lows school regul at ions 















































f 
































t 









































Days absent 



Fall 



Parent's signature 



pall 



Winter 



Winter 



Sprang 
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WlNNETKA PUBLIC ^HOOLS 



WMi'mMfM^Sint.^-P^Qms — intermediate, graoe..fori+ 

• . CHILO'-SfiNAME 

TEACHER'S NAME 



:SgtlMje,4evel s. It Js understood that thfe same concept will be studied again later 
4lif^Slhe^i^eac/6F in the futUF«-y«ars in greater depth.. Therefore, when a child 
P«*i^^fTOeiVe»-al»^ evaluation it means he has sufficiently mastered 

^^iffiiTroalerial studied at that time.' Parents may assyme that if a space has been 
^^^g^|^^,-f^^he" material will jbe covered at a later- dat^.- 

tee-.--- ■ 



Suhguage Arts is a spiral curriculumi^Concepts are introdiiced at specific 



FALL 



l^fe^eaak:vdtfv understanding, 



^^fe^^^^^; ^^^ readi na ^assl qnmeritg 

fe^^Hs^ fllfet's" book ' r^epbr t tequi r ements 



Participation 



as evidenced by I 
ih discussion • 



fe^R^d^-^^ieH-oralW' 



^^^i m III ^ ^ " .;^r' 



t'^r^^ fSpe^Ts assigned \>»rds horrectlv 



^^gf^l ^StfelTs correctly in written Vibrk .- 
:.W^#>-^ %rQanizesn-deas-' ' ^■ 



Infennatien 



^^^^.Uifcs'^aWactfety 'of resources 



I ^handwriting: 



Usi^'s^ reference materials and the Resource' Center" 



||<M?ptipn5 of. letters (unifbrmity of size, shape, 

slant, spafci no) - 



GerieraV ap all work^ 



[<|gI #PltACTICESEXERCISESf: FOR^^CAHGUAGE SKILLS 



iPiirictQatibn;^ "capi tal 1 fetters* etce 



Gran«War: 



Di'cti6hirv>tisa[ae" 



^^nTENSEXPRESSIONr 



MS/ .-gyS 



IMffl^r- Aiftjlieatioh bf dU^^ capital letters, etc. 

flit^l ^Saht<^<:amru-cture' " - ' " • 



^#jf^ ^5if^raphfstnucturr 



Si^ ^ORAL^EXRRESSIONp : ^ V " ^ 




WINTER SPRING 



0 <^IO 

<0 (0 U 

U O Q> 
O UfO 4U 

< a. X. 



1 



.■<<K«^^'*'- r5> r'r-.- 



■/I 




kpOKT OR" PUPIL . PROGRESS 



WINNETKA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Winnetka, Illinois 

INTERMEDIATE GRADE FORM I' 
CHILD'S, NAME 



» f ^ i 





' FALL 


V/INTER 


SPRING 


: vv^^^ ™ Of Study in science utilize the. 
^i^!^*Llj,"*^^^5* ^ variety of phenomena in the 

~env1 ronn)<^t as not 1 vat ion for Taboratorv pynAr^pncAc' 

iJl^^*^ ^•'^ ^P^*^^o utiliie observation, <;lass1r 
.ma^^^^^ recording and data c611ecting to afnswer " 
;the questions raised in the units* pie science > 
^^l^^T^ consists of one semester of Energy Sources ^ 
^|nd one on the Systems of the Human Body* 

Manipulates and uses eauioment carefully and accurately 


r-» 1X3% 

j> in o 
nr mt^ 

1 


w 
\o 

O U 
tO) 

U OIL. 4) 

cu |£ 2: 


*w . 
^ w 0 

0 Oil- 0 

u ulo 0^ 

- - ' 
W ' \^ 


Makes icarefuT observations , 


— 1— 


■ i ■ ■ 


: — , t \ ■■ ■ 


Records information and >co(TinUnf cates findinas 


— ^- 


— 1 — u 


i 


Retains ^concepts developed in the unit - 
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The fifth grade Social Studies program consists ^ 
primarily of Man; A Course of Study. ♦The content of 
the course is man: hir nature "as a specieSf tHe jforces 
that shaped and continue to shape his humanity* three 
questions rpcuf throjjghouti What is human about human 
beings? How did they get that way? How can they be 
maHe more so? ' ' , 

' vin addiditton, study may include units; related to 
the United Stat«. suCh as Vikings, Exploration, 
tolonization,' Indians, Western Expansion, Geography, 
i%p Skills, and Current Events., . 
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4j,.irscd in combination with any other eyal- 
uatihg-repqrting method, the conference adds 
aipcicsonal dimension impossible to achieve 

'ii^fS,*^^r,i^'-:ff : ^^j^icvconference is,the most easily imple- . 
- ' vjsSeiitcd change. When a community will not ^ 
, ^styrrender traditional grades, the conferencj?,; ' ^ 
.^,„^.juscd as. a family goal-setting^ stratcgY^^(see 
w - '-page 47), can reduce >4he njcgative' con- 
^ti^ sequences of grades, and focus, studebt-par- 
cnt attention on more positiye-lispects of the 
V. , tteachingJeUoiing |)roce$s. In^the conferejncc, 
. , V the teaqher can provide constructive fecd- 
. ^ back and help each family remedy each , 

child's learning difficulties. 
' 3^ When used in a family, goal-setting con- 
text ^ additional advantages accrue to teach- 
ers; parents, and students: ' 

a. Learning as codefined by the family 
and the, teacher increases th,e parents' 
sense of belonging in the school and 
control of the child's learning. As the 
parents feel more involved in the 
school, they will more readily take an 
active role in' contributing. tiine**and 
\ . expertise in helping the child leatri and 
^ 'in volunteering siervice to the school. ^ 
b» The conferjence teacher's feedback tech- 
. • ni4ues gjve^arents new options and 
' > /Skulls ih.helping the child take tespon- 
t .-^ S|bility for specific, ^oal-formed learn- 
" ihg, based on his/her needs. 
^. Thc conference builds the self-concep^t 
- of the child virho discover? helpful 
resources and' new ways to be self- 
" ' / accountable for learning. ' 

d. School-family cooperation, mist, and 
- ^responsibility f9r^the child's learning 

^ , are encouraged. ' 

e. Teachers. and parents are motivated to 
communicate clearly and openly their 

* expectations of the child and his/her 
learning.' ' . ^ ' ' 

f;Jrhe*<:ohference hQlps the family clarify 
" their valiieV on what .and how leammg 
\ .-' should occur for their child. - 
7i* Each famijy is d^awn into In active,' 
. sjipportive, and ineaningf ut rdle, in tl\e 

-'^ucation of their^hil^ ' 
• li^ Scl1%yaluation is. encouragcd;bfesed on 




W^^^^^iA^^'^ii ^'^persoriat, spe<liric^:nonj>dgm^^^ and 
«^^^?"|%^^^^^^^ ^'oiteria-fe&frcnccd evaluation' 'aiid' re- 

M0M^?4MM^-\'ii<).'l'K-f^y\ appropriate tOj^eadh 




Disadvantages' 




1. Adequate cgnfcrencVs- require time— time 
' for preparation' by the teacher and the par- 
ent, and time* to conduct a thorough con- 
ference* "based *on effective feedback tech- 
niques.^ If the conference is a PR gimmick, 
^*ox a five-minute "Hello, I'm Mrs. Smith; 
Julie is^ a lovely .student," it lias no real 
valu6 as an effective reporting or goal-setting 
* device. 

^» Parenti, long excluded from jheaningful 
participation in thc^chools, or recalling old 
conference methods, will not take to the-* 
idea- of a 30-minutf conference. More plan- 
ning time will be required for the S|taff, , 
administration, and parent leaders, to devise 
strategies that 'will attract parents Xg the 
goal-setting conference. , . _ 

3. Teachers^ who have perceived conference^,. 
4s a PT.\ agenda which encroaches on their ' 
time, will object to half-hour conferences as 
an infringement on the already too short 
time to teach. Attitudes must change to see 
the conference as a tool which will improve 
learning. J 

4. Most teachei?- do not have the training 
they .may fo^fl is necessary to conduct a 
goal-setting conference.* How do I prepare? 
How do Tinvolve the parents? What are my t 
limits? tfiese are all legitimate questions 
which will requiredn-service assistance, 
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k. Evaluation feedback H, m ade; a key 
bonipbnent in the teaching*leaming- 
; process.* Learning is communickted as 
a growth cycifr, not a- list of accpm*" 
/pUshracnts or a pile of starred projects, 
rrifc 'confcrcncc^helpi, teachers and par*» 
chts, sec the .iihique WIJOLE child, 
learning and >grpwing >^ith their sijp* 
port and expertise/ \Vhen planning 
, goals and strategics for learning, thfey ^ 
consider all the needs which may 
inftilfeifccr how, 'whaf ^ 'and-^vhy.ihe^^ 
child learns, ^vhat??problcms inhibit, 
learnings and howv self-discipline aan 
^^\bc developed. '> * " ^ 



A/ 



mm- 



If the teachers and {Jarents in a school insist that day-to-dsiy, feedback meet the 
effectiveness criteria, then the district .carv more easily balai^ce th^e children's 
devdopmental needs with parent needs for traditional grades/and Jnstitutional 

* denxands for efficient records.^ WeaJly, each evaluatioi? given to a student wourd 
meet all criteria fully In reachulg^ for "'tK" ideal, some compVomlses that, 
hopefully, a^ to the students' ^.benefit, must be made, 

The most satisfactory 'compromises are an amalgam of .reporting methods 

• v which maintaii) ,,the best possible balance between specific, informative, ndn- 
judgmental, and criterion-re/erenced reports and an amount of paper that does 
not overwhelm parents or teachers. I 
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GOALnSfeTTiNGQOIiEERENCl: "TEACHER,. - 
AffiETMYPARENTS/\ I ^ . * ^ 

At one time, the family was tlie center of learning/As cities gr^w into urban 
monsters and society biecame a technolo^cd comple^Cr^e re'sponsibility for- 
teaching and learning was taken from the faniily and givien to school professionals. 
^ As family, roles specialized, the demands, of work superstfdjed tiihe^fbjr pare^^ts and 
. children (those Who werenH in the factories) to discuss school. A quarterly report 
card, glanced over quickly, was the extent of parent involvement. 

Today, as feisure time anid the iniportance* of Reaming increase, parent con- 
cern aBoi^t quality education has mqunted^^ Schooling has evolved into a major 
preodcupation that causes ppen conllict about method, content, discipline, and 
. value systems. Confused and alienated, faAiilies try to reassert control over thfeir 
diiidren-s learning by attacking schpol bojard policies on discipline, textbook 
, selection, and curriculum; by voting ddwrftax referenda needed to finance teacher* 
» raises, and by. making sc^egoats of busing and attendance policies. In the last ^ 
fivf years, parents have more directly confronted school professionals with 
demands for decision-makiiig^control than at any time in this century^ . 

While many\school districts have responded defensively, others have demon- 
strated that parent involvement can benefit the school and the community^ 

f Multiple Alternatives, as in Southeast Minneapolis, Berkeley, Portland, 
jQuincy, and Wayne County, Michigan*' ^ ^ • * *^ 

• Alternative Schools as in Ann Arbor*s Earth Works^ New.York's^Mini- 
^hools. Grand Rapids* Stree,t .Academy, St. Louis' Metro High, St^^ 

^ Paul's Open, School, and Efallas' Skyline Career Academy* 

• . Schools-within-Schools as in IncU.anapoliS' North Central HJgh, Park 
' Forest's Hich East High, San Mateo High, Garden City, Kansas, aifd 

' Msconsin Rapids. , / ^ 

• .'i'amily Goal-Setting tlJonferences zls in Mt, Lake, Minnesota, Milwaukee, 
^.Wisconsin, and Winnetka,<IlIinois* -^y ^ ^ 

^ » 

• Parent Councils a& in Evanston's King Lab School, North St* Paul's 
Middle School,, and Concord, California's *Weathervane School* % 

The mo^t practical device to bring parents in|^lthe school decision;nialung 
f>rcrcessis.to*begin with the parents' concern foV fheir^'^hildren's academic progress* 
, Although it requires detailed' planning, the family "ggal-settihg conference not' 
bnly^ involves' parentis, it ^ves them a &ect voice in what mji how each child 
. learns* Most, importantly,; however, when used for goaf setting, 'eysihiating, and 
rcjportirig, the family conference adds the personal, fafiaily-oriehteij dimension, 
whijch most^cpn temporary schooling lacks* , ' * " , 
: , -in, initiating, the family -goal conference as 'an integral part of the school 
. ^ V^9ff^* ^ district announces that.it vi^ws edycatipn as Ae joint responsibility of 
^^ll^^^t" / the teacher, and the child* The valii*. of such responsibility is learned, 

^9^ merely by the anniDuncement, but most effectively by the-oppor- 




.. 'if'* 



-.5 



'7. 



^l^t? .^^^^ is learm'ttg foi^sume gre^ responsibility for learning,, the 

^ V siippprtJ^ expertise, of coiicerned f^^^ v^qth. different, but helpful viewpoints , 
^^.M->^.^,, arc^ needed* 1^ family conifer^nce, which'r^lies on effective feedback techniques',^ 
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proviTOs an ideal settiifg in which* the child can receive this support and 'ga1d|hce. 
By commugicating openly, parents and teachers avoid the crossed an(| corfflifeting 
messages which confusd the child. v - v 

To' initiate the faniily conference,, a committee of p^ents and- teachers 
should plan -hqw to implement ]Jie practice. In addition to pla nning objec tives, 
responsibilities^^ and proceduros, the committee m ust identify pos sible obstacles' 
that might hinder successful implementation, decide on the^jresources that will 
help and the strategies necessary to insure? success. , , 



Step 1. . Forming the Objectives oiAJiit Family Conference 

Each school will draw up its own list of objectives. In general, however, there^ 
are six major goals for th€ family conference: . 



3. 
4. 



5. 



6. 



To help parents and teachers interpret' together the school's educational 
program in terms of goals attuned to each child's needs, ' ' 

To help each family set learning goals for each cliild. 

To provide ways and means for the parents and teachers to«help 

To encourage the child to assume greater responsibility for set ting 'goals, 
selecting resources and materials, organizing and evaluating her/his 
learning. * . . 

To appraise together the child's growth^and ^academic progress accord- 
ing'to mutually set criteria based on the child^s heeds. . ^ 

To establish strong lines of coijimunication among parents, studeht, and 
teacher. > 



Step 2. Identifying Responsibilities' , • ^ ' • ^ 

1.^ Scheduling. The principal should schedule at^least two conferences, 20 
to 30 minutes long, each .year, during school d^iys* The conference* days, and 
times should be convenient to parents, but not an additijc>nal burden t6 teachers. 
Some options might^be: > ^ 

* - * * 

• ] If the number of single parent or working parent families is low^ sched-* 

ule conference- periods during regular schopl days. Resej/e /several 
early morning, lato afternoon, or evening times for die woi;kjjng parents/' 
Scatter the reserved times ovei& several weeks. 4 . • / 

• If working parents are §i large number, schedule conference days (to 
begin in mid-afternoon. Half of the staff will conduct school at tiie 

J * regular tinie for all stydents. (Large group presentations, field trips, 

and mini-courses with community and parent volunteers, a feature film, 
or an assembly program can be planned.) The other half will prepare 
and cpnduct^the conferences. On a second day, the staff will reverse 
tasks. (This arrangement has. several advantages: it varies the stuflent 
progtam^^allows for cooperative staff planning, gives an^opportunity-for 
new learning experiences, and experimental^ programming,, intensifies 
.community involvement, "and alLoWS tim^e for conferejiice planning by 

' staff.) ' ' r , ^ r 'Ur 
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'St^ the conference days , at 2 j).m. Count each conference day a^a 
schboj day. Students come to school only'for-the conjerence. , ^ 

' End the school day one hour eailf^dh one day each week* Each- teacher 
might schedule three to five conferences in those times.* 

End the.school day two hours early twice monthly. Parent's studen'ts,- 
and teachers return for scheduled evening conferences and other activi- 
ties. Additional conferences,, phone conversations, 'or written notqs 
may be initiatedJby parents or teachers. " 



2. Staff Development, The administration is responsible for scheduling 
sta^f development workshops. A teacher committee should^plan the program so 
that each teacher understands the why and how of the cofiference'and 
the techniques that will insure an effective conference. By using role 
structured lab experiences, and sniall group counseling exercises, teach-^ 
learn: . - , 



• How to set realistic, achievable, and personal goals 
own needs as teachers. 

"vr^ How to~prepare^fcir each conference. ^ 

• How to accept nonjudgmentally, without surprise or disap^Jroval, wha 
the child or parenf may say in a conference. 

• Hdwto be^n and end the conference v^th positive^iComiyients about the 
child's prc^ess and behavior. . » ^ 

• How to help the parent and child clarify and 'accept what the child 
enjoys in school, what the child fears ordisfikes about school, how the 
cWld, .works best (small group, independent study, or other),, what 
improvements are needed, the child's strong skills, how the* teacher or 

^ . parents can help each other and the child, and ne\y directions for the 
child's learning. ^ < ' ^ 

• How to arrange chmr groupings which will open communication. * ' * 

• Hqwto offer alternative solutions so that the family may decide hoW to 
solve a problem. ' ' ^ . ^ 

• . How to listen actively. 

• ^ How to discern the perceptions behind statements. ^ 

• How to help parents and child to listen nonjudgmentally. * ^ . 

• How to provide effective feedback. • * , ' 

• How to-interpret information the school has a^out the'^ild and thdt 
, the parents may want or that is relevant to the conference,^ such as— 

a. recorded observations of pupil perfomahce as 5h»own by class 
* involvement, written work, group activities, ''and behavior. 

b. . "dated samples of the student's work. 

c. all tests: informal quizzes, jteather^made unit tests, pre- and post- 
unit tests, standardized achievenrierit and aptitude tests. 

d. summaries of past conference as contained in the cumulatij/e 
record. , ' ^ " " 

e. health records. \ - — 
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3. Parenf Preparatiotu School goals, conf^enccpVocjedures and responsi- 
bilities, and ijiethods to make parents aware of conference dat{?s can be the 
responsibility of the PTA. The PTA can involve many parents-in a phone cam- 
paign, run ads in the loeal newspaper, sen^ letters, hold informal talks or teas 
about the conference plans, or runsa (iopr-to-door survey. As a fihal preparation, 
'the conference pKuiners should prb^ide each family with a guidebook that out- 
lines and^ explains the what, why, ^a^^^, how of, the school's evaluation-reporting 
conference, and a Fall Conference Planning Sheet for parents. , ^ 

• "^'Dear Parent: ^ * . 

In order to help all of us fcrenefit fijom .the upcoming conferepce on 
? ^ , I am requesting that each of us*complete the t 



questions outlined below; 



Thank you. 

Simon Jones 



^PARENT CgiNFERENCE PLANNING 

Instruction I: UnfeSs^our child is nefw to this school, begin by review- ^ 
ing the summary dff 'fast spring conference. Discuss thjc summary 
with your child. •* 

\' 

Instructioii II^Answer the follpwng questions. (Your child and I have 
already completed a similar ^estionnaire.) ^ 

^ 1. WU'&t arc your concerns Cof t|fis child in school this year? 

What does youP child most heed to improve? (As a guide, check 
tfyc curriculutn guidebook you received when your child registered 

* I'^irfethc school.) . ^ \ I ' . . - 

% HovV^much in^provenrvent do^^ou expect this year? 

If ytfu wert to select tvyg "nee?ds to improve" for your ^ child, ' 
^ which w<5lild you cl^oage? , ^ ' ' » , . 

'5. List some ways^y^t&inlcsihc -school mi^t 'best* help your child 

meet these ne^d^/ j ' * ,j ^* ' S ' 

6. U^t -some waysj^ which ^i^nughW . J ' 

Instruction >III: Aftck , completing the 'questionnaire, discuss the.^ 
responses with your chM. Listeta for her/his' reactions. What are the 
areas of agreement? Di$a^^rt|fnt? ^ 



Instruction 'IV: Brink your "answers to the family conference. 
Together,* we will disciK^your child^ needa and help her/him ''set 
goals for the year. Becauseofahe half-hour time-limit for your coijfer- 
- * ence, it is important that each of us come prepared. You fiavea right^to* 
know, all the schooV knows about your dhild. \ will interpret ^that 
• infprmatjon for the benefit of vour child*s education. ^ ' ' > 

.: - 
The 9pen-ended questiops^in the abo\j|^planning form' may distoncer^ somfc 

parents who ne^ more^'specific guidelines. For1:'hose parents the form pn' pages 

51 and 52* is mojfe helpful.^ \ , ' ' . ' \ 



Dear Parent: 

In order that the conference regarding your childjS^prbgr^m can, 
benefit all of us, I am asking that you prepare for the conference by 
completing this questionnaire. Bring yolir responses to the conference. 

Sincerely, , * * 

*« 

Mary Thomas' 



CONFERENCE PREPARA nON FOR PARENTS , 

f 

Instruction I: Think aboiit your child as you answer these questions. 
In each section, give a (I) to the question which is most important to 
you, a.(2) to the second most important, and so on.. 



(A) I rieod information about my child's academic progress. 

What is my child's capacity for learning and how does her/his 

work compare with that ability? 

• What specifically should my child learn in school? (Refer to the 

curriculum guide. List your priorities.) 

In what ways has my child's work improved^or slipped since the 

last conference? 

(Other) . 



(B) I need information on how my chif^ learns. 

^ Does my child know how to set gdals that she/he accomplishes? 

Does my child use "unplanned'*^ tinie wisely? 

Does my child learn better in large groups, seminars, or inde* 

pendeot work? / ^ 

Can my child apply new learning to new situaticffis? ' 

What problctn*s61ving skills does my child use? 

(Other) 



(C) \ need information on -my child's self«direction.^ 

; Canmy, child identify her/his- learning needs? 

^ Can my child set realistic long- and short-range goals? 

\ Can my child hear and follow directions? 

Can my child select and use a variety of learning itiaterials? 

jEan my child set and meet {jriorities? 

Can my child assess or evaluate her/his work? . 

."tan my child act independently of peer pressure? 

(Other) 
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(D) 1 need information on'my*<?hild's peer relationships. 

^Docs my child offer to help others? • 

Does my child respect others' property? 

Does my child live up to peer commitments? 

Does my child share rcspoftsibility? ' 

* Is my .child sensitive 'to Ber/his peers' feelings? 

Does my child respect differences of values among her/his peers?. 
' - (Other) 

* (E) I need information on my child's creative work. 

^ Does my child use a variety of media to express herself/himself? 

» * Does my child concentrate on creative '\vork? 

^ . Does^y chilcf"use creative talents * r 
(OtherjT*^ • . ' ^ . ^ 

Instruction II. THe following is a summary -list of the five categories.. 
Rank each category according to its importance to you. /vv- 

. I need ii^formatipn on rriy child's academic progress. 



need information on how my child learns. 



I necH information on my child's self-direction. 

^ ^ 

need mformation on my child's peer relationships. 



_I need information on my child's cr6ative work. 



Instruction III. Take your no. 1 choice from Instruction II. Frame ques- 
tions which identify your major concerns^ in that category. Continue 
through each of ypur categories and write down the most important 
questions. ' 

What I am most .concerned about in category I is 



Wh^t-fttiost want to know Is , 



Bring your questions to the conference. 

Thank you. 



4. Teacfter Responsibilities. The teaehef-will pre|)are for Jthe conference by 
using, the same questionnaire as the parents. In addition she/he will direct the 
student to gatRer test papers, projects, folders, and notes and will help the stu- 
dent complete the questionnaire. At conference time, the teacher initiates the 
discussion by reviewing conference procedur^, by niaking sure that p^arentS and 
child understand the procedures, and by sharing her/his expectations for the con- 
ference: (1) that each person will listen actively to the individual speaking .and 
respect that person's point of view; (2) that each person will respond with 
respectful Jtones of vpice; (3) that the group will focus-on common concerns, and 
Work together to ^olve problems; (4) that each person will ppenly share her/his 
concerns and needs. 

^i^fter the teacher has clarified these expectations and^.set the conferenc^e 
tone; child^nd parents should express their respective oxpectations. 

Kindergarten and' primary students^ should receive help in framing and com- 
municating ideas. Older children, if given the experience in the early grades, will 
have more facility in the task. Carefully worded questions will facilitate the child's 
contribution. Supportive and clarifying adult rs^onses will encourage the child's 
involvement. i ' • ♦ > 

As the second step, the participants should share concerns, ask^ questions, 
and discuss the questionnaires. The teacher will assist in this step and ensure that 
each family member has^he opportunity to speak. After 10 or 12 minutes, the 
teacher should clarify the major concerns expressed, and help the family 
synthesize the priority issues into 'clear problem statements. As a final step, the 
family frame leaming-goarstatements. " ^ ' 

In follow-yp conferences, the procedure will vary. Some families may seek 
more soj^cific assistance in solving problems that have arisen diifring the school 
year.yKather than give answers, the teacher should suggest alternative solutions 
and help thfe family select the most appropriate for its needs. Other families may 
wish to focus on progress toward the* student's goals. The teacher will make avail- 
able n^aterials showing the student's progress. No matter what the focus /of a 
follow-up conference, the teacher should make certain that new goals are estab- 
lished. . * * . 

In closing the conference the teacher has three tasks. First, she/he will 
write a goal contract with the family.' The contract will list major goals, outline 
a plar) of action, and describe responsibilities. < 

^'The second teacher responsibility in closing the conference is the recording 
.task. The teacher will see that the contract 'with goals and re^onsilj^ilities is 
v^ritten out and* that copies are made'for the family and for the student's file. 

Finally,i|the teacher will facilitate concluding comments from each person. 
Tag statements such as 'Tm pleased that". . .*ln the conference, I appreciated. . ." 
made firstly the teacher, will provide the riecessary termination. 

When used in conjunction with a tradition?iI grade report or a criterion- 
based report, the semeste^^^j^onferences should include a revievv of progress, 
feedback- to ensfire^ a full understanding by student and parents of the criteria 
completed, and suggestions for improvement. For elementary school students, 
the single conference poses few^Qheduling problems. For departmentalized junior 
highland secondary school .students, hbwever, nmltiple teachers complicate the 
conference scheduling process, ^e most successful methods incorporate art 
advisor system in which one faculty member acts as coordinator in a fifteen to 
twenty-minute goal conference based on information gathered from i;he other 
teachers. Parents who wish more in-depth discussion with' individual subject 
^matter teachers are scheduled by the advisor to confer with those teacher^. So, 
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that parents wijl not misuse this opportunity, all problems ar^ first discussed with 
the advisor. Only those problems which dhc advisor cannot successfully facilitate 
are referred to the teachers. ' - . ' . * * 



^ 



(Shubcrt Schooi^Qoal Contact) ^ , ^ 

Name Jordi Jone^ Teacher ^ Mary Todd 

J Date Sept. 27 . * Grade 3- • 

Jordi will concentrate on improvement in the following areas: 
2L checking his work for accuracy 

b. following directions • • 

c. ^mderstaliding and using place value (math) • ' ^ 

d. expressing self so that he can be understood (oral) ^ " * 

e. understanding and practicL^ care of self 

f. drawing conclusions from direct observation (science) 

g. enjoying reading independently. ' © ^ • 

Report date: December 15 . , 

* r t, ' 

Mrs. Todd will* provide ^materials for Jordi's work with c, d, and f. Jordi 
will pick four to six^ library books and s ctf^kbc dute 4Q i3i inures of class^ 
room reading time each day. Jordi will maiirf^in present performance* levels ' , 
in all other subject areas. Mr. Joj^es will help Jordi make a personal care 
'checklist and review Jordi''s personal^carc habits each night. Nj^S. Jon<Js will 
review Jordfs home study- for a and b»each ni^ht^ * ^ 

/ . J-J- 

^ M.T. 
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^p:^- . .. ■■ V 5. Student- Responsibilities. The stud.cnt has three responsibilities for the goal 




If-'' 



conferences: 

i^/'; . * ' ' , ■ • - 

r/To prepare her/his owrt resppnses to the questionnaire. 
'] 2. Tp collect all materials, relevant to the conference (tests, reports, projects, 
* wbrk:books,*etc.). . \ ' . ' _ > 

3, To participate in evaluating.her/his learning and in setting goals. 

/ ; Step 3. Evaluating the Goal-Setting Conference „ ' 

♦ ^Every eyaluatioy-reporting system needs continual scrutiny, A 'district that 
, .'uses the goaI-i5etting xronf erence ^ould-j?stablish a parent-tea.cher-administrator-. 

student (junior kigh and' senior high) rey^v\f committee. The,<:ommittee's respon- 
i. si^lUty^is, to establish criteria for evaluating, methods for assessing, and strate^es 

for^imgroving the system. This cdmmfttee may also sSfve as. the steering group . 
' :whicl^sets conference dates," handles scheduling details, suggests in-service pro^ 

grants, and ma'kes possible other, parent . involvement in activities ''such as a^ 
' newsletter, parent-class nights, and student-parent fun nights. ; 



Mr--- 



V %T> • . 



'I 



/ 
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HANGING THE SYSTEM: MAKING CHANGE WITH YOUR NICKEL 



The National Center for Gracjing/Learning Alternatives 
811 i^oxdale . . , - 

Winrietka, Illinois 60093 s . ' ^ 

Dear Educator:, * * ' * . ^ 



We are a small, rural high school. SoAie of our faculty and parents ♦ 
are ^happ^ with our grading. Wc use the A BCD F. We would like to 

' chan^ our report card. We are. thinking about ^^ Rass-Fail system or an-^ 
A-B-C-D and C-N/C. ,Last year two classes experimented with written 
evaluations. One- teacher loved the personal approach; the other^ 
lamented the time. involved.»The Board of Education has instructed me ♦ 
to propose a solution^ before the end of this school year. Fhave read^ 
Wad'Ja-Get? And I ^lieve^that we neeB|to chait^ge; Can you telfme 

H^hat system works best? «, - ' . ^ 



Sincerely, 



Samuel Hill 
Principal - 



V 



Dr. Hill's letter pinpoints the difficulty a school faces when dissatisfaction 
with grades .sul^ces. It also demonstrates^^several qf the unhelpful assumptions 
.^.about the change process, such as^ * - " -^^^ * * ' • . . 

^ Kc ' ' ^ - . u ^ . - 

, Sbme Faculty and parents are unhappy^ " . . r 

to change our^report card ^ * . ' * , 

consi(^ring reporftnjf alternatives ^ " » * ^ ' r^^ 

4iV^ classes experimented; one liked, one disliked . 
. / have read^and / believe V^*^ ^ ^ c r 

r solution by end of year t / * . , ''^ 

what system*works tiest? ^ * . * . 

In order that an institutional change^may benefit the*pepple fik wtem jt is 
intended; ^rather than merefy promote efficiency, tliat change reqijrei carefUr 
planning, great patience, firm conviction, and ,a complete ^undeFstanding/of the - 
Ingredients' necessar^ for syc&!ssful, ^effective change. Dr/.Hill*s misstateinentsv, 
indicated th^t his attempts4o change the grilling system wolld eniin frustration. 
A nioifS^rational approach would have beeivtb examine ti^e criteria fox^^effectivS 
dhange. * ^ ' • , : * ^ 

1. Change [is effectiv^e when it encompasses the nLds bf^.pef^rb^it will 
affect. Dr. Hilt indicated *Vome parents and tpachers^' were unhappy with tjjjTdi- 
tional grades. Sitbsequent correspondence revealed ih^t JOr: Hill had reacted to 
this dissatisfaction in terms of his own predisprojsitions a'gainsigrad^st He had not . 
attempted tp check-out how parents and^ther faculty fglt, or to^Tais^their^ynder- 
itandihg^of the issues. In- additionj.j^is Request fqt "tl^^esVsy^t^m/ tini^ 
cure-all, avoided consideratioit of ja^^Dmmunity^'s' needs and the , criteria for; 
effective evaluationfif . '* • ^ . * • - 



_ ^ / 2. Change is effeciive when it is based on 'a clear sef of^priorities. Dr. Hill 
discussed the ;v^aripus options for changing' tl^e report card symbols. He had not 
copsidered the consequences of .those seemingly minute adjustments. Other than ^ 
meeting some parent and student diW the thrust ^for change bore no^ 

relation to the sohool's teaching-leami^prdcess, 

*■ • . . , 

3. Changes is effective when the persons, affected are. involved tnjke decision- > 
, making process^ Dr. Hiirand the school board were m^ing the decisions: a new 
system by the end of the school yean Although this is the^traditional practice of 
school bureaucracies in making decisions, it indicates why relations among parents, * 
Icachers, administrators*, and s.chool boards are so poor; exclusion from decision 
making lea^sao alienation, *ridninvolv?ment; and mistrast. In' this C9atext the 
j Statu? quo, most blatantly represented by traditional grades, is the s^fe ahd;securej. 
^fant2€L* No matter* what system Br.^Hill and the^'board might implement, it would 
ha^;c some community opposition. «Followiftg th^.-^istraJ pathv the^ board* would 
perceive the opposition as directcjd a^ains^^ the grading change and not as conse- 
quent^ on their failure to include teachers and patents ih^^hc decisicrif-making 
process. * • > * » * . v * 
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Change is effective whm it is a-^lanned procesWyieV/ed in a problems- 
solving perspective' effe'ctive change reqlures realistic goal setting base*d upon a 
deariyVefined institutional need, examirtatrpri of helpful resources, identification 
.of possiofe obstacles^* .9ptio;aaI strategies, detailed Organization, ^nd evsfluation 
against pt^tsteblished criteria. When these steps *ar;e^ not followed, CHange be- 
comes haphazarcji*, a search for^a ma^C cure-dl/Change, as a processes spcohtinual 
effort to^ improve, a system, xiQt the ^udden ertiergenlSe of*a p.erfect pfoiSiuct. In this 
sen^e, Dr.^Hiirs hdpe'For^ *^best grading sysieni" Is an impossible ^ream. 

In thgt^y^^^gySirfce the First National Cpilference pn Gisading jVlternatives, - 
change theory, ^plied to* the reformation* of evaluating aod Reporting methods, 
hasr^ijlved clear patterhs for>t^ectii^e evaluation, and reporting sysfems'based opt 
these crfteria. M\lany sdiool'districts start th£ change effort by* focusing on^^^e * 
r^prting' system's number|tand. lett^rs^ ji^st as Dn liill did* This "is a false'^^tart. 
\ Essentially, the , tradrtiofial reportin^r system'ds NOT theprojplem, Grade^^atre only 
a part^of t^c prpblem.. Traditional grades Reflect ;an. ojitmdded le.aming^theofy^ 
which' perceives* motivation in' JIimited stimulus-rest)onse terms, Iri practice, the 
"Thomdyke model has evolvedanto- "carrots." and "sticks," f^ward^s and punishf. 
..ifients, whicii shoujd mj)tivate . ALJj studeots'to become disciplined -learner^ 
|inst^^d, it fosters apathy, increased' discipline ,problemsr,, disehchantiftent, ajid 



dropping gut. . 



' A n^sjJaper stor^ Kecently reported a local board of education meeting at 
. vvh^ch four inner city high school students described conditions" in their school. 
- Thje pjroblemstincluded cheating, teacher, apathy, vajjdalism,.ahd lax security. 
^ Lack of discipline g^ave rein to cheating and to disruptive students. -Teachers 
gossiped and did not bother atj:ijaes even to atteild classes. Lockers were.broken 
iiTto ^nd property stolen. The so-called .security ff^em^ made it possible fqr^ 
^:.:^i|i'OSt. anyone'' to obtairiT an I.D., c5rd* - , * /M. ^ 

. * One board member'pronoi\nced^ the sijtuatiop to be far more than a^security 
prgblem; A fundamental a^titudihal chitngd is needed, She saicl. , [ ^cp^- ^ • 
./wToxorrett the.misfocu's caused by grades, a sgljool^d^fttrict must^ecide what 
Xts imphrtant^ TJte ;f orest Road School in La Grange Park, lllinoisT^eveloped a 



. r. .series of ifaculty-parent seftiinars and questioni>aires*,to digeover real *^ classroom 

1^^- ' V * ' :prionties. The final report listed the following: < 



At Forest Road, we believe tlt^^very student shoiilc} learn— 

• 1# To treat other persojns with re'sfJect. . . , ♦ ' / 

2* To coAtribute to each other's learnings . • 

3» To pxpressjdeas tod feelings clearly. ' • - . • ^ , 

4, Td feel good about herself/Jiiniself. *•* • 
, 5- To take responsibility and independence as .a learner. : 
6* To develop skills in ^ach subject^area apprqpnate to. her/his ability. > 

■ '\ ^ / - ' - . / ■ ■ ' 

^^A second Forest Road Heciajion asked that evaluation and repdrting,reinforce< . 
the'^community's cjassrooni priorities, yet allow for individual differences, A' ' 
' faculty^arent committee developed these guidelines:*^ ^ 



Our evaluation should- 



♦ 1. Measure individual effective growth 
by means of consistent criteria, ' ^ . 
a. respect for others 

contributidns»^o others > 
c. communication of ideal and feel- 
. ^ings' ^ ^ . 

. : ji* development of posi^vc self- 
, ^ . image ' . - . ' 

e. rcsponsibilitv^ 

f. independence 
2. Measure individual . effective, learn- . 
ing by .consistent criteria at each grade 




level. 



s 



Oi\r reporting should— « 

1. (iommimicatc individlial affective 
and cognitive gro'wth in relation to 
criteria, . ^ 

a. esjtaDlishjncnt of continuum for 
affective grpWth 
development consistent mastery 
le^lsfin cojjnitive skills 
2^ Combine, a variety of munag^abje 
reporting devices,^ .* * 

a. student-kepFrccords ^ * ' ' 

b. checklists/continuums^ 

c. three coiiferences yearly* with re- 
^ ieased time and based on pat-' " 

, *entgoafe • 

d. positive and constructive tone 



J 
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Asia Ihird Step, /acuity committeesijusing.the criteria for effective feedback, 
; deyeipped sequen^^ . ' - - 

' I'' A ^ • / " • * • • ' 

I Language Arts Skills 

' * * ' ' * " (levcels 4-5-6) 

^ . Compositiqn ' - , . /< ' : 

Maintainsjskills learned in previou3-J^fiSd6% ^ 

Writes four ''types of sentences correctly ia sequentially developed 

accounts ' ^ - ' 

•Writes paragraphs around' a topic sentence 
Develops a story using opening, plot,. and closing 
• ReteUs myths, fables, folktales in characte^ristic literary fprm ^• 
Prepares^ and presents oral reports selecting vocabulary, construction, 

and diction appropriate to purpose and audience 
Cooperate!^ in, discussions by. responding -as well as listening. 

IL Sentences • , 

Identifies and uses four sentence types . • 
Changes nonsentences into sentences * ^ 
Changes word order to improve meaning ^ 
Organizes notes for a short, summary report w , ' ' 

Recognizes nouns, verbs, descriptive words, subjects, and predicates 
Uses direct and indirect, address in sentences. * , 




: IIL Capitalizati6n ^ . \ . 

• ' Maintains skills of earlier grades - * , ' , . . ^ 

^ U5es capitals cohsistently for first >vord>,of sentence, to introduce direct 
' quotations, fgr proper names, for pers^^^ . ^ ^ 




I Vv Punctuation p -'^-/>i f 

Uses |)enod after allNtatements, in outj(mes;frk%^^ ; ' 

- Uses quotation marks conre^ctly' .*' .^'V^^ ' - * ' i' - . 
Uses commas to/ separate - words in,, sejrieS,><c^^ in direct 

^ address - . ^ ' * * ;3 ' J, ? / 

, ' Recognizes and uses quotation marks ^ / , y \ ' • 
. Uses apostrophes Jn\pnUactionSj singular posse * 
Uses underUhing for lipok ti^ 



Han^ntingY^ . 

Wnfes legiWy ancf^rieatl^ in all-written w'o;:k 
U$es:cqn'sis^en^^^^ ^V., V - .^J^f^-/ 

'^Has.uniforin size ahd*shapfecof letterS.anaiiunier^ ^ ; 
Proofrea^^^^ , 
Practices ImiSroveme'nt in all .subject aure&s. ' ^ / ' 



i- 
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As the Fore^ Road committees developed the evaluation jgid reporting 
deyicesj.a nUifnt>er*of new problems emerged. Each problem was resolved as a 
**n'eed response.?/- 



Problem , ' * , 

U Need for' individualizdct, materials 
whith spanned several grade levels in 
each classroom 

2» Need for record system which chil- 
dren could use . 

3, Need for cla|sroom aides to help 
in distribution «f matcri/ds, tutoring 
and other sniall t^ks. , 
4.. Need to help smdents develop' effecr 
tive skills " \ • * 
5. Need for grcattf][ variety of indi- 
vidualized materials.^ * * 




Solution Devised 

1. Redistribution of materials among 
grades so that each; classroom had^a.^ 
.range <^ levels in the materials (for 
example^ in grade 3, the classroom 
would have materials for grades hpj 
2» Development of a 'single miiSieo; 
wgraphed booklet with ^he K-7 skill ' 
sequence for eadL"" subject area; As a^ 
child complet^ a posttest, sh^/hc^- 
made an X ahd entered.date ^^f 
3. Establishment of a parcnt-yoluntecf" - 
pool, and a crossrage tutoring program . - 
* • ^ ' * ' .4. Expansion of magio^circle to daily ^ 

♦ .use, ^K-4. Implemenled .ad>a^^^r,time 

in' upper grades , with speciakmaterials 
to develop the ^desired skills \ ^ 
5. Establishment of administrator-fac- * 
^2 review Qonimittee. Summer stl- 

Y * ' p^end to seek out and adapt materials 

^ ' from other schools, publishers^ 

In the problem-solving context. Forest Road >^rRed four years to bririg its 
learning program into agreement with its objectives. The problei^^f conference 
planning time, scheduling, -and the checklists which reported public progress 
beVame a mecTiancial taik, because* the corhmittees had so cai;efully laid the 
necessary "process" groundwork and had gone^through the process; step-by-step. 
To3ay, their process continues as Forest Road attempts to ^*clean'' its reporting 
system so tffet it will reflect the eCfectiveness Criteria as closely as possible. 

Getting Started ^ \ 

- First steps are hardest. In dealing wijth the gra*ding issue, it is rash to^plunge 
headlong into battle. To'lntroduce the g»dmg issue without -inducing heavy 
emotional reactions, identify parents and teachers who have ^Jimilar-Views. Here 
are some practical strategies: ^ ' © ^ . . 



. • Have lunch with a different teacher every day. Discuss the students, the 



' > , I teacher's views qh cheating, cpmljetition, apathy. Sj^d y^r t*ne^ listening. En- 
^ courage younr.meal pytner to discuss ea^ issue thorou^ly. *^Can you say more 
' . ' ^ about that?" /Xoyld' you exp^^^ . ^ . ^ . . ' 

. i ir' . • Purchase a basic library/ of gracing materials. Xerox chapters and articles. 
• ; for faculty mail boxes,' departmental offices, the school board. 



^ ' ^ Suggested ^.efading' : , " 

J>^^i^^ , ^ % ^l: *v \ Sidney Simon, Howard ^rsch^hbaum,* Rodney Najatier. , M^ai!/-/iflrGe^? 

^}f^}:, ^^^t^,./- '"' , Jhe Grading Game in Am^ri€anEdw^^^ 

. Co.i.Inc.. 1971. ' ' . . . . ' - . , 



^^^^ V 
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The basic antigrades text* Written as part fiction, it covers the i'ssues, the re- 
• search, and the.altematives. In addition, an excellent appendix reviews the m^or 
research on grading. ^ ,^ ..-^ 'J 

• William Glasser, "The Eff^^ct of School Failure on the Life of A Child." 
Washington, D.C.: National Association of Elementary Schools Princi- 
pal's, 1971. . ' , . • • 

A reprint of a two-part article published in the September and Noveinber, ^ 
' 1969, issues of The National ^ Elementary- Principal. This excellent article goes* 
directly to tl\c l^art of the failure-success issue. It describes succinctly how most 
school problemsTincludiQgvapathy and anger, are caused by the failure syndrome/. 
A basic book for grading reform. - * . 

' : ' ^ ' ^ . * . ^, ■ . 

William Glasser, Schools Witiioyit Failure, New York: Harper and Row, 

1969. . ' 

• . ' •' ' ' 

An extended version of Glasser's article o^ failure, this^ book expands the discus- 
sion to include "how to" build success schools based on positive self-esteem. 

Sidney SimoU .and James Bellanca, editors. Degrading the Grading 
Myths: Primer'^of^ Alternatives to Grades and" Marks. Washirigton, ^ 
D.C.: Association for Supemsion and Ctirriculum Development,.1976/ 

A collection of essays, including' articles by Combs, Napier, KirscKenbaum,' 
and .more than a dozen other "change agents" who successfully pioneered grading 
reTorm, is built atound four subtopics: the issues, the jdternafives, the change 



progress, and^the^ results. A basic J)oolc for, grading reforni.^ 



• H<|irard Kirsclienbaum and James Bellapca; -Cq//^^^ Guide for Experi- 
mmiing Hi^H Schools. Upper J^y, New York: Nati9nal Humanistic 
Education Center, 1973.^ f * . ' 



- The Guide is a resbtirce book for high schools, which shows in Wack and 



v]^it§.>that tcollejges do accept nontradltipnal 'high school transcripts. The exact 




gjrequirements foy 2,700 ^colleges are /described m response to the question, It no 
' grades^^What must a trapscript contain?'* * ' ' . ^ 



^) Benjaguii.Bloom, J, Thomas Ha and George F. Madaus. Hand-- 

^r;. V,* rr^' -t'ive'and^^Utn^ df Siudent Learning: 



- ' ^"M. ^4o<MM^rmative 
^:.f^^ Ne#:^brk:mGrawHiil BookfCo., 1971. 

^ext for thosemho wish/^Heate a competency criteriqn-based 

reports are??included. • 

At'.affa^ultp|i4eeting;tbreaf m groups, in each group, listen to 

'iW^<^^- ' . I- . *taped speeches 'abou||KidesV (AitKuFCQ|nb Know About 

' • f. ' Learning" (Upper Jkvf^f^ Y•b^lc~: National Hum^^^^ 
m'^.'/.l-c. I" :■ -Sici^y vSinidn, "/f "feonal -S^jfor ^draC^^^nkl ■aimaiiistic Etfuiation 
m^:^.l .:- Genter;^1973)-, ffoW KjVslinbfilmr^l^Arterlte^tAp^^^^^ 

- (Wational Huipanistip EdugationfeGenter. ;tg73)|.J9a%^^ap,ier,, "The Change 
' "--Agent and.Grading Reform" (National Huinainisti|p£dtfcation Gehte,r,.1973)) 
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• Ask ydur students to discuss grades. 

• ^Invite a speaker to address the PTA about evaluating and reporting. Use 
The Grading Game to open the discussion. 

^ • # Plan a facult^y in-service day. Divide the faculty into subgroups and use ^ 
any of the follov^ing surveys to open the conversation. Ask each subgroup Vo 
report to the whole faculty at the end of the in-service day. Give guidelines for the 
reports. ^ : . * ' ^ 

• Distribute Data Feedback Questionnaires: ^ 



Instruction: Within each section, rank the seven statements. 
Reporting ' " ' . o . , 
The reporting system should accurately report the evaluation 



to the parents apd students. 
Reporting should reflect what a* child has learned. 



_^Reporting system should 'be concise and efficient. 

_jVffective behavior should be reported within the classroonf 
and within the total school environment. 

«_TH$ ^timing of a report, shouljd allo^.fpr' continued student 
grdivith. ' - ' 

Reports should be made at suitable intervals. 



Evaluating 



Reporting system should reflect extracurriculanactivities.* 



_To do so effectively, the person evaluating should have, suf- 
ficient time. 

_£vkluation needs to be a continuous process. • , 

^Evalu^tion system should serve as a motivational device. 
Evaluation system should be objective. 



•Evaluation should measure' affective behavior. \ 



Evaluationj^ystem should allow for student input. 



Evaluation should 'indicate the role the teacher will play in 



I promoting student growth. ^ ^ 



i 
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Evaluation and Reporting Systems Analysis Sheet 
1. Rate each item as you think it applies to ojuf sqhool. 

Scale " i' 



A— true to a great extent 
B— true to a considerable extent 
C— true to a limited extent , 
N— not true 



' 0 



J (Circle One) 

- 

1. The evaluation program provides students v«th a clear under- 
standing of exactly v/hkt they *necd to do in order to improve 

^* upon or correct their individual weaknesses. ^ A B C N 

2. Students are involved in the evaluatipn of their ov^^n progress. A B C N ^> 

3. The evaluation program includes information on each student in 
" the /areas of achievement, personal-social adjustment, physical 

status, interests, attitudes', v/ork-study skills, and creative expres- . 
sion; ■ • ' A B C N 

4. Student progress is evaluated on a continuous basis throughout 

the year." . 'A* B C N 

5. Teachers. use a variety of evaluation ihstru^ients'and procedures, 
such as systematic observation, intervie^vs, tests, anecdotal* * 
records, sociograms, and case studies. ^ A B C 



6. Information about students is obtained regularly fronx parents^ 
and professionals. . ' * 



^ B C-N 



Teachers use the information they have about students to^dapt 

instruction to individual differences. ^ / , ^ A B C N 



8. Teachers utilize evaluation results to- facilitate and improve the 
learning-teaching process. j 



A B' C N 



9. 



Teachers and administrators utilize evaluation results to provide . ' « 

continuing feedback into the questiorts .of curriculum develop- 
ment and educational policy. . J'^' ' A B C, N 



10. 'A comprehensive system of, cumulatii^e recoi'ds including, only 
: factual ind/or documented information: maintained on^^ach stu- 
dent. .ABCN 



11. The evaluation program is developed and evaluated cooperatively 

by studerits^parents, teachers, and administrators- ' , ^ A B.C N 



12. .The evaluating program »is consistent v^iih the goals and philos- 
ophy ^/Jihe school. \ <K — 



A. B C N 



' . * . TOTALS 



Reporting Student Progress * ^ . ' • . (Circle One) * 

< ' . t • ' . > * 

1. Reports to parents indicate the ^progres? of each student in ' 

relation to her/his own goals, not class Standing. ^ A B ^G^ N ' 

2. Reports to parents proVide parents ^with a general understanding - 

of their child's performance and strengths within each currici^lum / 
area! > - i f . '\ A B C N 

• » 

3. , Reports to parents include parent-student-teacher conferences, 

personal letters, telephone calls, and'home visits. - • Av.B -JQ N 

4. Reports to parents are made whenever there is a need .for them s 
rather than' merely at stated interval^. « . ^ J * ^ A B C N , 

^ 5. The system of reporting to parents Encompasses the objectives 

.valued by-the school. ^ A B C N 

6. Reports to parents include a method Or procedure for parents to<» 
communicate with the teacher. ^ A B C N 

7. Parents, teachers, and students understand the specific objective^, 

of each curriculum area on which "Students* progress is evalt^ated. A ' C, 1^ * 

8. The system of reporting to students and parents ^i^' developed '^^ •» t 
and evaluated cooperatively by students, parents, teachers, ^d 
'administrators. . ^ ■ ' , , A R C N 

9. The system of reporting tq parents is consistent with the^goals . 

and philosophy of the school. ^ ^ A ,B C N 

10>-*The system of reporting mak^es it obvious that there is an oppor- 
tunity for the student to improve. 



A B^ C N 



TOTALS 



• Article summaries. 



Ask each group to read a specific chapter in Wad-Ja-G'et? or an article 
. \ori grading. Then ^sk th^m to discuss^hc reading ai)d report back thc.differcnt 
reactions. Once the faculty b^ginsjalking about the issues, emphasize reject for 
* different opinions and ideas. When there .i;5 a clear spectrum of opinion, about' 
gra4mg an,d(it5. related issues, propose that the faculty^ devpte several /in-service 
meetings tt> study Jhe facts and work on a plah to resolve differences constructive- 
ly and rati dually. '/ / f ;/ 
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THE no AD TO OZ: THE YELLOW BRICK R( 




Over the past-decade, the small number ^o\school districts that have risked 
gradin]g reform have generated much valuable imprmation. Although Oz is still 
far down the yellow brick road, the grading reform movement ha^made progress 
thut^fcw anticipated. The point has now been reached where the family con- 
ference, combined ^ith more than three dozen key elements, constitutes a re- 
porting-evaluatings, system that meets the criteria for effective feedback in a 
personalized learning program. 



Key Elements 



Foster community's desire to change 
' Involve community .in the decision -making process 

Involve teacherl in t'he decision-making process . - • 

Involve administrators in the decision-making process 

Develop criteria for evaluating and reporting 

Examine alternatives including prp's and con's of each option-' 

Establish an agreed-upon school philosophy 
, Establish clear priorities in the teaching-learning process 

Research community needs and expectation^ 

Djscu^s issues openly ^ ' ^ 

Obtain accord among parents, students, and faculty 

Think "outside" perceptual field 

Select leadership for* change. 

Identify barriers to change including dollars ! . 

Set goals for change process 

Set parameters for change process - . 

Set nonjudgmen^al, trust climate for change 
• Make choice ^ ^ . ' ' 

Plan implementation and evaluation steps 
Individualize program with appropriate niaterials , 
Workout-forms 

Maintain communication ^ 
Visit other schools ^ ^ 

" Develop reporting speci^cs , ^ 
Establish sequenced skills and objectives 
Make structural Changes * ^ 
Organize advisory systerifsl 
Develop teaser in-serviqe 
Expand parent involvement 
Evaluate the process 



^ ^The yello.W -brick, road ^ymbdHies a way that' leads teachers, parents, 
srtudents. toward the promise of learning options to meet personal needs. To 

ffSseparate the processes which, make this possible is to deny, that students can be- 
colme creativje, intelligent, and value-clear individuals who control how and what 

^ they learn. If the -promisees ;to be Realized, it js imperative to continue the que^t 
. for Oz, not just for the welfare of a few sel^t students,, but for every (:hild iii 
every classroom. 



S. 
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Appendix: Sample Forms for Repprtiiig 



r 



3 . 



' f 



Independent School VJUtA/^ 720 



School . 



Shako jf^zz^ ULnnz^ota 



Thz ioanUy, horn, and ^duTpl o/ie ojU vaXoZ 'iojUofU <n tht oMcxvUonal 
pfio^M^ 0^ i/ou/t chiidy 'We tru&t alt wonk togeXhzA ^ox kUlhvi-but 
phy&lcjal, tKiital, and social gfixMth. • - > 

JIvU phoQAJiji^^ ^po/tjUng 6y6tzm aj> bo^ed on iotvi tvinz-mzk -pzAlod^ . 
Viz iiMt and Xhlnd )\fLpont Ml be a 4c/ieda£ed con^e/icnce between pa/iznt 
and teachVL. A' votuXtkn nzponX Ml aJUo bt .^^ven at thU tisnt. Tht 
second and {oa/Uh nzpo^ vtui be, a mitlzn nzpoKt to tht pa/itnl. 

PafizntA and tcjochzM oAt tncouAjogtd to conmmicatt at any tbnt tha^ ' 
mijQht:bt oi benej^ct tiiMit ttixdtnt./ 

■-,„.:.„,„-. .^1 .S— 

yhz. mmbzA 1 , 2, 3, oa 4 in a box 'l^ an tvalu^iZlon o^ yooA, child. A 
coAZ-iul Ktading eac/i htaZvmit Id vtAtj '^itnpoHlan^' to gain tht immin^ 
oi -tfie numbvL plactd in eac/i box. ' ' -r^ 

' . 0, . , 'I 

Jn'^tht tvaluLotion o^ youx child a numbeyi one iU in tht box I 
means, that tku 6lull oa tnail ccn6iittntly occu^ii. - / 



''^^^^^ - A mjrbvi tsjoo (2) in tfit bo 



• / 
X weonA that thor hkiZtoA piail / 

gznwaJUiy o'ccwu. / 
S ' A number thitt (3) in tht box mzan& thai thu 4feccE^o/i tAcllt 

60meXimt6'^0'^CJUA4>\ . i 

4 - ^ nainbeA ^ou)t |4) in tht box mtan& that thi& 6klU on. tncbit 
^6eZdom 'OCCUA& .\ ' ' ^ 
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r" o 



, Ktyi . I - CortA^^entdf/ — 2 



Evattuitcon' ?t/Uode> 





ST 






































- — 



















GtnvuMy 3^-*v,SometOne4 



Stldcm 



FoEZw^ daitction& ^on/itctly " ♦ , 

CoRip£ete4 cooaI: on -tone.- ^ 
' ^6 coAeZeM -in do>atg oAA'CgnmcntA 
» S/totu6 a good attUadt tomnd ItoAnin^ 

Wo^did indtptndtntly 

PoAtcccpotw vKlt in 6mli gnoup actiAiititA ^ ' ^ 
- TfafteA f5a/Lt -qi dl6ajb66ion6 , * * . 

PeA^ono^^ Pevefcopment^qyid JtyttA'PtA&onal 'VitlatAXJiiUihIp' : 
Oiuptat/^ Aet^-con-^-aiertce ^^^^^ 
Sfiowli coiLtteit/ ana' joqn&^de/Lot^on 

• , StAptct/^^autkoAAXy " ^ y ' 

l4 di&fiuptivQ. in cJta!i6 be/iauto/i ... 

, Ha/> diUlcutty Koncenpiating - ' «^ • 

HtaJUh' Habitl^' : * ' ^ ' ^ * ' w 

, l^.cxLnziiil in^app'tamnct and cltanfint66 \ , 

.'j^ Apptan^to need mo-te /teA^". 



Pupiti'lS ?HjogfoU6 tltpont^. 
Suptninttndtnt - V/l, llobzAt Mcu/e/i >^ 
BltmintoAy PfUncipati: Vingil Meow, Pomttd Tttw., JW-Sw/ cnddtnom 



} 



Gfiodt 

K 



School YtoK 



Gnjodt HtxX ^eo/t 



Kty: 1 -'Coniii&ttntly — 2 - (kjnwaUiy — 3,- SonietoneA — 4 - Seldom 
' ' * v ' X - Poe* not o^p^t/ {pK thlii pojiiod 



EvdlaatLon VtAlodSt 



Sub j tat AMa& 



*' UAei good-tc4.tcn^g M4fect£^ 
Exp^e^Aei ^eoA wel^" onxxlly 
Exp/ie44ei -ideoA wett -ui tu'bctcng . * 
HoA dc^^-cottCt/ uA^cng ^nltttn tanguagt skills 

Handoniting : • 

fo/unA J&Uva conAtctty 

Applit6 ^tiullit in daily facAk ^ 

Sdtnct and Htalth : * > 

UndtA&tancU^ boAic concept* 

Social Stjajd4Z& : 

UndtnMand^ ba/iic concept* .v#f 
L ' Fend* ^d oAe* 6uitablt /te^e/iencc mateA.ca£4 
Wcu dt^^.cca£ti/ in tuidtn^tanding map^ and chaAt& 

, ?hy6ical ^ Edacati on : ' "^^^ *' , * ' 

' • Shorn cooptA£UUon 

Show^ pooA ^po/vUmn&hip 
« Shorn g^towt/i -en skilU ^ 

Aa^: 

~^S/ii)i«A c/te^Uxue ability 

HoA diiiicjulty in hmdiing mattnialA and tXicU 

Pattcctpate* ^ act<.u>otie6 ' 
Sliotw impfL0v^6tt- in tk/JUU . 
4 U*e6 4e£^-cont^o£ Xn g^ouft axubi\)itlQJi 



'kUtndmct tltcoAd : 
Vay6 VAtAtnt 
Vdy6 Absent 
' TjimtdtJaAdy 

i 



Separate repdrt^'^r Math, Reading and Spelling 



rorm No. KC»-Plt»rSupremft Scbbol«yppIy Ofc, A»c»dlA. WI S4«J^ 





is^^?- "-■ ■'" 



v. t(4ptAN HtUL tXCMPTCD VlLl^&JT SCHOOL DISTRICT V 

' *'-MJO ' I 



i*- ;^ 



I. 



V 



"^*~1rep.ort to parents 

197_ 197_^ School Year 
I Semester II 



V 





•A . 



The school and the hpme ^are an obligation forjhe e4ucati6n of children^ help then^ * 
develop to thMHHghest^otential. Ydu are tfordially ^vited to visit the s^^l ;and'consult 
tiieteacher and principal in regard to the welfare ai^progress of ybiir chjWt. . ' ' 

Thi$»'^e^ort shows oar evaluation of your child's- achiev^entanq growth in inowledge^ 
skills^'attitudes and habitfe in different learning.areas. . - <, ' * ^ 

In the Language Arts apd Mathematics luring areas^e eihildren are genemUy placed in* 
progress -groups according to their ability to handlejne maierial successfolly. In the other 
learning areas, chUdren are*generally grouped a^^jMg^^th^ in^rests ^and needs. 

By c^ability at - this time, we^^mi^a orffld*s.^Mty to handle learning experiences: as 
determined- bj^ maturity, aptitude, inte»^tstudy'ndbits and attention span at.tiie^time of 
jthe evaluation. Py comparing;ti$£tbUi^wi achievement we can determine Hie extent 
whifeh the child is making the mosWK hiTSr her capjjbilities.- ^ , - ' • ' ^ 

. - ■■( - . ■ 

Categories relative to eacj^^^ifie learning area have Been provided jjpj:* appropriate che 
marks. No^^heck means|^[^s mat the particulSf categ9ry is not applicable to the chjja at 
this^e, Te^er*s^QMients/M^ ^propnate, further help!© describe an as^^^ent 
' of yplur child s a^uirfi^ment and growth in schpol. ^ 



A 



Recoiximendaifdn 



wmi9^kwith* 



;ti|e flchdoi yeari9_ - 19. 





-. -- 







• 


< 






tow 




/HIGH 




C^MblUtxirthU time 




LOW 




HIGH 




Adiievemmt relative to capability 




IjOW 




-flicm 




C^abfiityatthittiipe 




low 


- 4- --^ 


mem 


r 


Achievement relative to^capability 






V 

1 












1 










< 







''4* "It, 



> ; WORKHABITS 

" Listens . , ; , 

Carries ou^t'directions 

* Works neat!)^ > 

^ "Works Independently 
Proofreads .v. 

\dOTi^Seswork 

U^^if^y<^'' ~ "-'Uses time wisely'/. . . 

1 -Cares fop matefiais .. 

[«..v^^d.l'xv ' '\5e!fdisap!irfe,i;;..... 



Vll^?^P?cftPJ others 




^ ^CIAL DEVELqPNffiNT 
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^^^S®^'^ .-■ ■■ ■''^^'''.'iiEARNING AREA ' 



MrfiS^;"-^ *. 'EANGUAGEARTS " . 

mW^^^^V^^^ >• * 

|^^i?;|^iinu«stv^.; ^ r 

i)V^ . >^ ^ . ..^ : 



Needs to improve '| 




1 
1 


> 

e 

.1 
.'5 






















































' 1 LOW^ 



HIGH 



LOW 



Capability authis time 



Achieyement relative to capability 



HIGH 



^f'f;-.:4^BAt¥3ffRESSl6N ' 
^IM^ .Communication of-ide^. 
WW ■Nativity 

fife 



/ 



\0 --s 



Participation . . 

; ** • .: Communica^on of ideas . . . . . 

'Organization'. 

English usage 

Creativity*. . .• 

Spelling competence. . . 

Handwriting 



LISTENING 



" Comprehension 



Attcfitive listening 
CiiticarUstening .\ 



MATHEMATICS 



."^^S|^f^v-}*-Nu facts ............ 

^^^JS^i^ . . .^ . ^ . . , 

#23?-" . . Concept comprehension . , 

^^/tf¥:: 1 V' ' ^^pptotipn 







LOW 



HIGH 



Capability at this time . 



LOW*, 



HIGTi 



V ^ 



Achievement relative to'capability , 





LEAliNING AREA 



; - GENERAL MUSIC 

Participation -f . . . , 

AttitudcV , 

' Respoiise to rhythms ' , 

Awareness of elements of music : . * 



or 



INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 

Participation V. . 

Gcjwral Musicianship . . . ^. 

Tonal awareness'^ . . .* . . ' 

Rhythmic awareness - 

Preparation of assigned work . : m. . 



1 








to imp 


M 


1 




1 


1 Impfoi 


1 





ART 

^press^ ideas creatively * 

Uses variety of materials constructively 
, Listens to' and fqUows. directions* 
.Strives for self imprdvemcnt ! . . . 



^ , ^ PHYSICAL EDUCATION : f - 
Partlcipa^pn 

Motor skUls ........ T . . ^ f . . . % . . ^i!, ' 

► fitness . ^. .v>;* 

'Spdrtsmanihip I ... w . ... : . . I . *./ 




. - DistrWute&'by: Adirdndack Mt Humnnisttc Eiludattpft^^tjet:^ - - .•.•9';, . < 



■ . ■ ■ ■ - - . - .. ^ . . . 
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junicIr high level 



Name of Student 



' • Comment Sheet 

-Vt— — 



Date 



This analysis is intended to give parents a m"ore spedific report as ta^the areas 
where sta.dent achievement is'labking and where improvement should occlir. A 
check before any itenti indicates that the student needs to improve in this area. 

.We strongly urge parents to make an appointmenf^jth the teacher if more 
clarification is desired. . ■ . ' 



READING 



Teacher 



Reading Level 



. Knows and uses structured analysis 
_^ Knows and uses cohtext clues 

_ Can use the dictionary effectively ' , • ' 

Can find the milin idea in selections } 
_ Comprehends details 

_ Can arrange related items in sequence ^ 

^C^n relate details to the main idea ' v \\ ^ * . 

_ Uses infereffces * • 

_ Recognizes the difference ^between different types of writing:- factual, 

opinion, imaginative - » ^ 
_ Can recognize and. analyze the elements of literature 
_ Adjusts, reading rate to fthe material 
_ Can interpret graphic materials * ' 
_ Reads orally with inflection and comprehension ✓ 
_ Does independent reading 



Remarks: 



♦ 
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\2 



Si 



c,-, ■- I • . ENGLISH 




Teacher * 



Uses, correctT ;formsun\ speaking ^ < ' 

Uses' correct forms inwpting 

Masters *the mechanics bf writing , 
Uses appropriate 'ididm and diction 
Expresses ide^ effectively in written work , • 
Expjjss'es ideas effectively in oral work? 
_Knows and uses various sentence patterns 
Knows the criteria fey evaluating audip-visual communication 
Organizes information and uses it as a basis for his own writing 
Participates in classroom discussions ♦ ' 
Fulfills required assignments / . . , 



' Teacher* 
.Passes .weekly spelling tests 
Transfers correct spelling to other work 
Recognizes relationship of various word forms 
Can apply spelling patterns to .new words 
Fvilfills required assignments 



HAlvtDWRITING 

^ ^ Teacher' 



Mast^S' letter forniation . 
.Develops rhythni and ad'equatc'speed^in wnting 
Transfers good vyriting to other work • 



Remarks: 



/ Fulfills gssignments,. 
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^^^^ 



t;^* ^, MATHEMATICS 

Teacher 




r 



^75'-. 



^^^^ 



Mathrematics Level 



_ Knows the baiic facts^ * ; , ' * / 

^ Performs basic compiA;^t|onaIsHil|s 'aceiiratd : * 
Interprets and solves |)Vol>lems ' ' ' 
iJe 

Perceives 

Fulfills required assigtimentsyH^ 



remonstrates cor(ipr6hensibn.Afj3^2i^ ideas and concepts, ' r . 

^erceives mathematicsd tel^^^ ; " ' ; 

'ulfills required assicrtme]its''M > - ' . 



Remarks: 



SCIENCE 



TeacTier ' v' 



Performs simjple'experjidems4iltiividually ang with, a group 
Uses problem-spivingct'e^^ / - n 

Kjiows sciehce'terriis ' ' - ' ' Z 

Moves logically fr^jmi obseryation; ^^bfto V j- ; ' \ . 
Can see rjelationsjiiips,aaA'jp^^^^^ ; ' / / / 

Is able to relate 'scieritiBc.<:(?ncep^^^ / 
day life 



Masters content material/- vv • 



Participates in' cIassrp>?*mHiscus^^^^ - vv- 

Fulfills assignments .^^/, .v'v;^^^^^^ . J ^ 



•Remarks:. 



SOCIAL STUDIES 
Teaeher 



Remarks: 



Organizes information 
Interpiiets information 
Evaluates information - . 
Identifies similarities and differences. 
Assesses adjequacy of data v 
Understands terms and abbreviations^ 

Ijjtetprets maps , ' .Vv '^'j '^^i'^' 

Knows how to U^se charts and graphs . \ 

Comprehends the significance of gepgraphicalfand historical facts 
Sfasters content materials , ,\ ,^ . ' . 

Pairticipates ia classrpom discussions ma tlifely^^^^ " - 
Does additional reading and research . - ' 
Fulfills required assignments - ' - " . 



eacher' 




Us/s basic art tfechnique^ . 
-Works with different media effectively » \ , 
_ Is able to pxpress ideas in'art forms ^ 
^ Fulfills assignments. 



"Remarks: 



Masters the music theory that is taught 
Participates in group singing 
Shows interest and enjoyment 
Fulfills required assignments 



■W 



^EFFjORT AND ATTITUEfiB;S TOWARD STUDY 





'social HABITS' AND CONDUCT * 



■cL 



- Wisitibuted by:' Adirondack Mt Humayiistic Education Center 
t Upper Jay, New York 12987 
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PROGRESS EVALUATION I 

il ■ ' 

October 5, 1959 

My name is__i_ . . This is our first evaluation in 

Wayne Juni^riigh School. I am in section . We have Miss Tunis for ^ 

English and Sojcial Studies. 

We have elected officers in our class. ' is presidto; 

' is vicc-chairma\i; is secretary; 

and ; is treasurp^MVe can buy many of our school 

supplies here in junior high. Our scfhool store repjesentative ls . 

Our class has chosen topics about^v^hich we v^ish to do research. My togic 

is ^ . The books which I have used in doing my 

• research are: ' ^ : : , 



We are learning to keep research data on note fcards. I have written 

note cards. Most of the class members have written note cards. My committee's 
note cards are due October . . ^ ( ^ 

We write two-or three compositions each week. Every Monday our spelling 
list' is made up of the words we have not been able to spell in our written work. 
So far, my spellmg test marks haye bee n % , and . 

During each report fard ^rking period, we^ must rfead two books. I am now, 

reading . by - > . . My repgrt of the book is 

due October 14. ^ 

' In our classroom we have several large bulletin boards on Which the students 
arrange displays/ 1 have done (much, something, nothing) to help. 

Each W^K^we write our major thought for that week. The class'has tttrned 

'in four thougTit cards.^ I have turned in thought ca^ds. 

-.EveryL day • we read the news summary from the New York Times. Our 



monthly scrapbooks of current events will be due, the first of 'each month. 

'^We also havcK a classroom library. We bring books and magazines for other 

* • people to share during fre^ reading time. I have loaned .books and magazines to 

the class library. - ' - 

'Because the class is working, in varioiis fields of research, we often work 
• ^ in small groups. During small ^roup sessfons, I contribute (always, often, some- 
times, few times, never). 'When we finish small group meetings, we r^^port ouf 
probletp^ and. progress to tfhe entire class. 'During largic group, discussions,, 1 
participate (always, often, sometimes, seldom, neyct). \ 
!• • Because much of our work rs written, we practice penmanship. This tei:n? niy 
' writing'hast(improved, stayed the same, gotten messy-); ^ ^ . . 

^' I. turn in most of my hornewbrk as^^ignments (cm time^ late, not at all). 
. ' As I r(^yiew my record o{\h\s first few wrecks, 1 beljeve my mark for English 
^ and social studies to be A B^C D E. The. areas in which I. must try hardest to* 



I believe my' conduct thus far has^ been (excellent, good^ fair, irt need of 
improvement, ^y^ery bad.) Miss Tunis believes my work has-been (satisfactory, 
unsatisfactory^, failing.) Teacher's comments: ' " 



Parents' comments 




Distributed by: Adirondack Mt Humanistic Education Center 
Upper Jay, New York 12987 



PRIMARY- AND lOTERMEDIATE LEVEL 
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Comment Shefet 



Name of Student 



Date 



This analysis is intended to give parents a further clarification as to the 
pi;ogress and performance of .their child. We strongly* tirge parents to make an^^^ 
appointment with the teacher if more clarification is desired;^ . ' 



LANGUAGE ARTS 

'fleadihg **** ' r 
Knows and uses basic'cp^nprehension skills 
Knows and uses basic wo^^ attack skills 



Reads silently 



Reads orally 



Additional comments: 



Teacher 



English 

Expresses ideasAvell orally 

Expresses-ide/s well in written forn)_ 
Has good spcje^h habits_ 



Completes requVed a^signij^ents 
Additional comments; ' " 



Teacher 
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LANGUAGE ARTS (Contihi<£d) 



Sp^eltirfg Teacher_ 
Masters principles of spelling ^ ^ ^ |_ * 



Uses correct spelling consistently in all subject areas 

Cofnpletes weekly assignments_] ^ 

Additional comments: ' . 



HtUidwrijting Teather_ 
Masters the elements of good handwriting' _^ 



Consistently makes the transfer of good writing to other work ^ 

Completes assignments . „ \ _ 



Mathematics ■ - - Teacher 



Knows basi,c facts 



Computes accurately_ 



Interprets and sdlves problems 

Perceives relatiorjships 

Completes a^signipents 



Science ' * , ' Teacher * 

* ' * » 

Masters concepts ^ * 



Sees relationships and hiakes comparisons » , \ ' , >. 



PeVfoVms ekperiment/^individually and with group 

Completes required assigiSments; ^ 

Additional comments: / > 
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\l Social Studies • . **' ,' .'^Tcachcp 



if 



'ERIC 



Masters geographical concepts ^ ^ 

Knows an3 uses concepts and map skills 



. 8 



Comprehends the significance of geogfaphical and hisiorid^,l facts 

Completes required assignments and projects 



Additional comments; 



****************** **5*:*********^ ***************** 



Art ^ ' * Teacher 



Participates in art activities 
Uses/tools and media well 



Demonstrates creative* ability ^ ^ 

.Corppletes assignments . ^ 

* Additional comments: < ; , ' ' \ 

****************** ******i* ****** >^* ****************************** 

Music • ' ^ • /Teacher ^ - 

' ' Masters music theory ,< : ^ 

Shows interest, enjoyment and appreciation J' f ' 

Additional comments: ^ - ; 

**************************************************************** 
EFFORT AND STUDY HABm " " . 

'Listens to and follows dii^ections ^ ^ 



begins work promptly and systematically ^ ^ 

Has necessary equipment . _ll 



Uses time effectively ^ 
Works independently 
Accepts responsibilities ^^ 
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1 



i'. ' . 82 , . 




X 



SOCIAL HABITS . 

Respects authori^^ 



Coopeicates with school and safety t^gulatfons 



Practk^ sel(-control 
Considers'othcfs 



Is neat and orderly in personal matters 



Recognizes the rights' and property of others 
Relates well with peers ^ 



ot: ********************** ************ ******* 



Parent's response 



-7^ 















♦ 










/ 


« 


A 


f 




i 








— — 



****Y *****************************************'********** 

Patents may request an interview ^ . ^ 

In resp6hs<^ to this conunent sheet, I should like ah appointment with the fol}ow- 
ing teacyrsc ^ ' ^ \ ^ . * , ^ ^ ^ 



7 



Parent's Signature, 



ffistributed by-'^-A^ondack ML Humanistic Education "Center 
(J^per Jay. New York 12^87'. 

» ■ ■ . - • 

J ' ♦ ' ♦ , * . t 



'r - 



11/18/75 

studeMt name 

1 ■ 

TEAM 71 
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]0m A. HANNAH MIDDLE SCHOOL 
TIIPIL PROGRESS REPORT 



HOiVJEROOl^ 00103; 



REPORTING PERIOD-09/04/75 TO 11/07/75 



Subject— Math / / ' * ; 

Teacher— Rob Ar'nidt . - ' - ^ ^ ' ^* 

Academic Achievement in Mathe'matrc^^ ' • 

. ^ Your child has met ail of the objectives set for him ot her for^this reporting^ 
period. . ' . * - 

Your child has satisfactorily completed: \i • 

Addition of whole numbers ' ^ • . ' 

* ^ . Subtraction of whole nimibers . , . . ^' 

' MultiplicatioHrof -whole numbers . ' ^ 

Addition of fractions ' ... s. .. 

' ' Subtraction of fractions ' -. 



Multiplication of fractions 



Algebra 



^ Division of Jractions- 



— ChapterOne .. . 
^.Oiapter Two <*. 
_Chapter Three . " ^ 
_CompIeted math project " 



Other comments in mathematics 
^ Is punctual 



.Writteri^tests refle.ct^a high level 6f understanding of mat(6riy : 



Has a i^itive attitude • 



Assum^respohsibiljjy Xor own learning 



JVdrks>.weirin4ppendently 



__|pas nc^complet^fi ^satLsfacti^mhumber^^ as^^&nen^ 
!L_-J.iraTt&^r«,^;ponsi6iti|y*for comp/ejting hom^br^ ^^gnng] 




ame 



• Subject-^^ience 
Teacher— Oiristihe Johnson! 



. Academic Achievement in Science^ * ^ . 

~. (Your..cKifd has itpft all of the.objecJ;^g.es set G6r him ^her foi^'thiVreporting 
• period/T , ^ ' ' ^ . ' ^ ' ' -^^^Z'^. "i :r. - - 

In the area of earth sciertcc, your student:; , , 

C an identify an^iiame basic sedi nent'ar\^ rocks >'* 
• 'j Can laentify ancfrnaine-b'asic^i^ rocRs 
* ' - C an idgntify^an^d'iramel>a^ imprphk ropks, 

f: " 71 n ndersfftndf; and recognizes the c fefinitioj^is of mpsi of thei^arthr^ 



saeftcc vocal 




e4 experiments^ dealing with the 



^5 




ft, ^5,. 
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TEAM 71 (Continued) 





HDMgRQOM 00i0#' 



Can,identi£y and name basic minerals * • ' * 

Can accurately clas^sify rocks into their three major g-youps* 

(Le, sedimentary^ iaieous, metamorphic) 

/Other Comments m science . . * ' 

^Writtfen tests reflect a high level of understanding of material 

^Aqcepts responsibilility f or-personal actions 



i;\ctivrties/^ssignments reflect good oEganizational skills 

_L_Cobperate$ <vith others . ' ' ^ ' . - 

^Takes responsibility for completing written assignmldnts ' / 

Has shown that he can collect data from a sci'enttfic experiment ^ 

and /or research rnaterials ^ * >/ 
Demonstrates awareness and applies goocUabomtory safety habits 



Subject— Comraunication Arts / ♦ ^ . * . ^ 

Teacher —jlel^ Wagner * ' * * ^ 

Academic ^Achievement in Communication Arts 

Your child has met a satisfactory portion of the objectives set for hin^or her 
for this reporting period. < • . 

* Is familiar with the arrangement of materials in the-library 

Has completed all book reviews " / * ' . . • 

^ \ , Uses context clUes to aid coniprehension ^ ^ ^ 

.ppmopstr^tpfi inferp^t ifi h nilding reading vocabulary " , 



/ Generally is able. t6. determine the main idea^ 
' ^^Qen ^erally spellsjwords correctly 6n spelling tests 

On spelling final, student acbievedl* j)ercent. 

Is enthusiastic* and exhibits dbility>a&^ self-starter 

: Capable of higher quality work 

^Generally punctuates- ovvq Xvriting appropriately. 
l^Has demonstraled the ability to follow directionf given orally' 



Subject— Social Studies - / '[ ' , 
Academic AcKievement irf Social Studies 

. Your child has met all of the objectives seHdr hiih or her for this r/^port|ng 
period/' ^ ^ v - ' ■ * / « 

. '- L ocates the states^of the'l^ted States correctly ^ , 
" . Sp'ells'the States of tlte^tmitied SW .\ T 

-1 ^ > * All assignments cojnplet^d : t ^ 

. Has done vepv \vdl on oiit-of-class WQrld geograpHy atopics , 



Op th'e^togogtaphy tprm unit, your student : 
- > nff1;a>Q^ jnH^o thej)i;oject . ' 

^.Oji the map ^Idfrs unit, your student: 



map si 




[as demonstrated very fine skills 

cpmments.j5i*sociaJ studies ; . , 
Has-a positive attitude ; , 1 / - 
_i2^GIassrbpm behavioral skiH^ 
jLFoltoivs 'class rules t ^ ^\ - • 




'A 
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TEAM 71 (Gontinued)^-- 



HOMEROOM 001O3 




' Sul^ect—Phy^icaL Education^ 
Teacher— Linda Nelson' f 



Achieveni^fttr^in Physi<jal Education * , . * 

— YouiF-elnltl^Has met i&H of the objectives set for him or her for this, reporting., 
period. . . , ' . . - 

Iri addition to achieving ^11 of the objectives your child has exceeded expec- 
'tat*ions^ . * * . ' . 

'Football— includes individual physical skills, team, skills, and 

Passing \- . . * 

' ^ ' . K icking (kick-off) * • * * 

- ^ Punt , * . " . • • 



u Is able to demonstrate functional skill(s) when measured by 

instrucror. ' • • * , * 

. Is able to.demonstrate use of skill{s) in a game situation. 

' * .... ^ . ' 

Soccer— includes individual physical skills, te^m skills, and - 

' Kicking * . ^ ^ 

Passing 

■ :^Dribbling ' - * 

Stopping , • . 

Offense strategy , 
Defense strategy 'V. 

Is able to depionstrate use of skill(s) in a game situation. 



Other comments in 'physical ejlucationf 

^ D emonstrates good^sportsmanship 
I s punctual ^ / 



_Usqs class time pro.dUctiv^ 
_Coopelcates with others, 



Subject-Band." . ^ 

y'Teacher— i^ggppel- ' ' ^ • . ' 

Academic Achievement in Band / . * . ' ^ 

Your.child Ifas met all of the objectives set for him or her for this reporting 
period. . . \ *- . # 

• . ' W orks up to capabilities most of the time * V *- , «> 

_l_Ac^iiOns displayed in class suggest that this. student js highly^ 

> , * motivated' . * ,^ ' 

* V' • • - . 

^General level of performance is excellent ' ' 



..Other comments in band 



Jit*.*;''. • *» ' « ' ♦ 




• ^ 4 
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TEAM 71 (Continued) 



HOMEROOM 00103 




Subject,— French . . \ 

Teacher— Isabelle Shannon ^ ' ^ . 

Academic Achievement in French* ' ^ ^ _ ' ^; * 

Ymr child has met all of the objectives set for him or her for this reporting 
period. * . ' * * ' 

In ^cTclition to achieving all of the objectives your child has exceeded expec- 
' tatibrrs, ' . ' / - 

Has^'demon^trated linguistic aptitude through the' basic skil 

*• . f emphasized for this reporting period. ^ 

1 — Displays ^eat enthusiams and a positive attitude toward iearnhrg. 

. / Dqmofistraies linguistic ability antl consistently puts foJkh.suffi-. 

cient effort. ^ ' . " 

^her comments in French ' ^ / 

^ ^ Written tests reflect a high level of undemanding of material 

V"" -i Does well on or^/practipal tests 

_A11 study and social skills are satisfactory ^ ' ' 



-V 




f , 



A' 



,V - few.. / 






OAK GROVE EVALUAttON GOALS 

Ttwoogh «!#««o<mjMiM. dtscxnsieot and €ort»«»tnc«t. 
0»k Grow pn^cois, stu<}eni» «nd w^chets txpieued 
« <tew/« to h*fe theif^iowtn^ 904(1 «x*pied m our 
m^hod of rwjtQtioni 

/ 

♦»^nor» jrt much M potubte 
?. Use ot lyttem tKtt vwtt 9vt 4n tn- , y 



""'X C^tmue 10 brtik down th« $objm 
o6}«atvef, but reduce the number of 
obiectives for e*ch »re» 
"* Cbnt<nu«louiecoaMT^(tooth« 
fo«m m addition to jh^ toit^iw^ »V»-/»^ 

5. Continue th^parert-ituden^-ttw^^ 
contefrncev ^~ 

nudent in eich tutiject 




AT7fTU0&AMl)$FFOI 



'^0 



«rHvriogth*iej^injuuCiKKUl*f»^« 
oo#K«rwj9 vow trudenl. 



-1' 



■r 

COURSCLlSpNGS 

.Enph coj^ieyoof ^jtydent tiket for aedtt jhooW bt 
'fnted hct». C>U you ttudcnt't «dv<ior s^ouM »ny 
ooufstbeAlvru'- 884 7435. TheroiJrJmitf/ 
"tf)* iif t. of lAe ccK^te njrt)* are rntywiflef 1 exct^ 
tothto 



INSTRHCTORS 

' Ou« to comjxittr^o^ilmt^tnq hmt{niont, th« »»• 
fU<t0f 1 namn *rr not printed on ifm form Atk 
you* rtudent whtch unt/ucfof iwoU th* evafuafort 
and write that Aarnef^atfiifw court* litte Jhti 
mformalion wtll be needed during eonf er *n^ ymk 



OAK GROVE'S EVALUATION l^ORM 



LOVCJOV 




4^ 



OAlC CROVt JH.S 



VCAA IN SCHOOL 



X, tUOOMINQTON 



• MINOS M*M^^(>^kS TO CLASS 

nrt*fC«N;p^Le ^ofiatv ANOMATe«iAL*^/*>^ 

C00^6«ATCS IN CLASS ACTlVITies 



♦00 

• «f*0 



COUMSES 
70« 
MATH 



720 

Ami 

VIS 



t RtAOiNOLA* 



0 lanoahts^ss 



COilMCl«T 
COMMCNT 




SKiLL^N0VNOVILlb%SE • 
STKONC^AVfUACI «N0 WtAK ^AFOItMANCC Aft^ AUACCfrT^tLS tCVCvSOf rcnFORMANCt 

TMS STUOIHTCA"NCOMr«MENO«AOlNO N0KMALt,V ClVKN TO THIS ACK LCVCt 

«eAOi/<o «ATc isAccerTAtLE fonTntsACtoRou^ 

VOC^aOLAHV L^CLISAOCQUATC fOH THiSAQf OtKOiJf 
COufoSITf TOTAL rCA^OKUANCC IN SKILLS ANOKNOm.SO<l| 

ASSISTS CTTmC^ ^TVDKNTS IN MICTINO TMt1« COALS 

HAS woRKfO vinv haho this ouartck 

THI STuOtNT CXAMINIS lOeAS tM.CltVt\.t 

TM« STuDV<T.«)f nCSSCSSecr Cif ARLV INWRITINC . 
THf STUOCNT CxfMSSIS HlFriCAf»LY INS^f AKINS' 
THtftUALlTXOF«VOnKlNOICATOQOODUS< OF I S,TIH|- 

TMe STOOINT UAKf:S UtAfitttGfVX. CONT«ttUTlON TOCLASSftOO^ ACTlVITlCS 
C0M*9SJTt ^ TOTAL MMOnWANCC iN^KtLLSANOXNOWUDOC 
DOES AN tXCIMiONAL^OtmASAfttUTy TOATTfMrr MORt OfVflCULT PKOJICTS 
t$THOuaMTfUL0*OTHt««S . ' * 

AllltT>rTD»vMCriOft(N0tKN0tNTLV 

MA&Ttny oi^iu«itct*wAmn » " . 

LA* ACTiviTiCS COU^lVtCO * • . 
QUALITY ANO OtXH O ^ I»»wrcOM»LtTe'o 

C(}MfOSIie TjOTAXfrtflfOfUIANCC tNSKILLS ANOt^NOWLCOOf C 

VUST COMru^TC MOPt chcckpoimts - VR. 

^ SSLOOU Mf CTSWtCiCLV OOAU 

MASTIAY 0<f SUtJCCT MATTtK ITCSTS) 
UNDIMTANOS SOUe^T MaTTCR ISUALL QROUrs) 
AttLiTY TO «eCO^O ANO ANALVZC OXTA (NOTt»ODK>* 

Nuutf K Of moiviouAUttD actA/itics cowf tcrto^ , 

-MMI^TC /OTAL HnfOMAANCt IN SKILLS ANo'lcNOWLCOCC 

NICOS^OATTCnO MORI SMALL OROO^ * * 
0»O NOrTAi<l THe WRITTCNTCSTASeCONOTiMC ArtCRRfCIiVINQ 

OCMONSTRATtS UtiotRSTANDtNO OF MUSICAL CO NCtTS 
OCMONSTAATCS UNOIRSTANOINO O^ MUSICAL TIRfimOLO^V 
rARTICI^ATC^ m >MALLO«IOUr ASSIONfO ACTlVlTfCS 
^N0IVt0UALASSI0NMtNT9lND(CATCOOO0USCOFr».TlMt> ' 
c6uf09ITt-%, ;:tOTALnnroMilANCilN»ILLSA^OKNOWLIOdC 

'MissiNOAssiaN'MeNTs 

. * M- * . '- .. 

SKILL IN AMT \- 

KNpwtCOOHNAUT- - , * 

f X^LORCSStW lOCAS ANP TECHNIOVI«t ^ 

3 ^Ol M IN« ON AC A AT <~ 

"S-OiMCNStONALAftT ' , - i 
COM^lTt; ' TOTALnR^ORUANCt IN IKIUS^MO (CNOWlCOaC 
RSOVAL COMMINT CNCLMCbWITH THIS roi 



STRONG rC If FORMANCC 
AveRAQC nWFORMANCC 
STRONG CtRFORMANCC 
AVCRAGC PV^POR^ANCC 



iTRONpVeHFORMANCf ' 

FCRF^RMANCC 
A Vf R AG|>C«£PR MANCI 

strono ftnrof 

STRONG nRFO^ANC^ 
STRONG FC^FOMManC* 



AVI rtAoe rcRroRMANct 

WtA< rCRrORMANCf^ 
' VtiJtK rCRFOftUAM;* 
^VIRACC ftRFORMANCI 
WCAK ^RFORMANCC 



'"^^^ AVfeAOfWRJPOUfc^ANCI 
"V' AyiHAOIMRfORly^NCI 
" 'AyfNAOCftfl^ontitANCC- 

"* AytHAQtrtfifon^Hcf 

lirf AK nRPORMANCt^^'' ' 
AVSIUOK ,nRroi|MA{rCt 




JME T. I. £, S. COJ 



R'FORIM 





AVSIiAGC MR^OnMANCC, 
STRONO ftRrORM AMCC 
^ AVIRAOg Hiym^NCS 
Stt COMMCI 
AVIRAOt 



MAWtANce' • 



Tb* Total tnfoffnaitonaiarid £ducaiiona) ServiCei 
compute* feKm i epre$«nu ib« standardised evaHi^ 
ai-on requested by Oak Grove (urcntt Uj« of th* 
comtxjiei hat allowed m jo redv;ce the per t^upiJ 
cost of reporting itudeni proyes^ 



.1 



VALUATION CATEGORIES 



rifuatiotf cate9or«« wt)l oomist of Strong 
Pet forimnce* Amaga Peffocnunca and 
Weak Pvrformance. - ' - 



j^l?lLtS ANO KNOWLEDGE 

e skills and knowledge are unique to **<i\'*tti 
and art'bated 00 diiUKa wide cuxt .culom and ' 
philosophy 



SKILtS AND KNOtVLEOOE dbfMPOSITE 



t Composite 'n each subjectjarea IS an over ^ 
I picture .of how the ehiM ri meeting the obtedim 
I of the course^ ^ 



.SEE coma^ntj: 



1 'See Comment 'tsprmtedtnf^aceofStronQ. 
I Ama9edrWcakPeffo<mancCtri«:2ppr'opti^^^^ 
ViunimentvwW appear bek>vt the eompijsttl.-- » 



^EyAt.UATrON PHlCbsOPHY f ~^ ' ' ' \ I , - ' ' ^^^^^'7^- 

PI ^ ' ^ , ; - • ^ V ■ * f - ^ 

Tbe'msm Pu/poce of evaluation rt,,io provitk the student, the parenrmd t^ td^Hor with adequate information wtiicti enables the it( 



behavior This form breaks the ma|0< compooeniiof evaluation »ntd A<tilude and Effort. Skills and Knowfcdge^-^h* form afso tntSicttnhow' 
4he itudtnt o (netting ipeof ic^course ob(ea>ve?bai«d orn tndtvtduat aWlttV The eVWoation attempts tprmenurtihe growth of eacfi^ident: 1 




PERSONAL COMMEWT 

) Personal cbmmenu^^'"* be included * 
,Mih the evaluation fprnv* 



STUOnNt-PARfeNT-TEACHER-ADVlSOR CDNF"E^fNGES 



SCHOOL. DISTRICT #69 ' ^ 

' JimStibn City, "Oregon, • 
Centf^l Elementary School 



Studerit's»Waroe- 
(Jrade ^ 



Year 



t 


1' 


2 


3 ' 


' ii - 


Days Present 










Days ;4>sent 


« 

— V 








Times Tardy ' 











Assi-gned .to^^de 



: \ September 19 



, Teacher 



. JApprcn^d 

( ^ Principal 



KEY TO I4ARKING: . /A check indicates the skill hA\been taught, but not yet 

mastered by^our child* * In case\f personal re§ponsibil£ties, 
' it indicates improvement is needed^^ 

^. " A.plu? indicates the skill has beeytaught and ha$ bjeen 

-|- mastered by yow "bhild. Yn the cwe of personal respons- 
ibilities, .-it indicates satisfactory performances ' 



'Ari cLst^rLsk inaicates.a comment' on the ^back of the p^ge 



PERSONAL ATTITUDES AM) RESPOWSIBILITIES 



!■ II - III IV 

.-.O CZ3..'En 



icipatss. in Physic^iil Education A|tivities 
'Shows positive attitiS^^in P,^ . • > % . .f,, 
•Provides clean^P.E. clothes 'week|jr. ". •/'f^* • • * 
Takes care of pergonal belongings, .^--^^ ; . • 
T^es proper care of equipment and fecilities 
^ .Makes specil'ic eff brix to help others. \_ .[^.^ f^f] ^,. fTTj f-T] ^Q^] 

'inconsiderate of 'o^^f'^' feelings. .-V'.* { — r\ IZD'^UZl 
^p ff^^i'- % Demands reasonable sl>are^df aSAenti'on ... 'UU^ j — ^ 

fe'bl^^'^^ ^^acts eo cdhs^^ctlve criticism weU . . .-^ CIIJ'-'EIIIl 'EZI] F7\l 



• □ 11:3 a rz! ■ 




/ 



.89, 



It; . yPartxcipatesxonsM^ in discussions,- 



• • • • 



O O □ IZII 



* I§ "reac^ wi'th iCtteption at start of classes . . . . 
I^A-'"^' (SkiUs,, P^., .Kaleidoscppe, Apf^i cation) 



^^•r^s with materials a t . start : of clasi ss. 



•i • • o 



l;C/tf'^:Gets ass^gmentf=? doao on time • • • o • 



Works Xx'di|l^indcp.end'>ntly ^ 



IZ2 nn E 



] EZ3 



'^mmunkat: 



lONi SKILLS 



PUSCTUATIOM ' 
-JCapital Letters 

'Names 

I ............. 

* Beginning 'of sentences ^. * ... . 

Calendar name^. ^ • 
, ^ Gree^ting^aiid closing of letter^ .-••••€ 
b:*oper -names , ^ . ■ 

(citlels^ streets, ccmpdiies, schools) • • 
Tijbles of people^ 



T 



.Titles of stories / books /iJoems 
First word of 'direct quotation, \ . • . • • • 
First- word of outline 

, -Periods I 
; 'End .of sentence 

&ijbials. ^ 

«Ai)breviations . • 

Questio^Marl4 • . 

Exclamation Marks . • • . . .. . • 




111 








■A 








/ 



































^Gommas ... - ' 
Day, Month, Year ; • 
, Yes,- Wo' . \ 
/ -J CTity, Sta;te 
:%>r' /vSeries»^ • 

and closing of letter. • ♦ 

0?!' ^Direct address i • • • • • • • ^ ^» 

Quotations A / • > • • j» . •/^» • • ' ' . - 



1 




-90 



^^"^'^ . GRAMMAR ' , ' ' 

' ' Recognizes nouns* • > ! • * 

" , Recognizes pronouns 

^ Recognizes adjectives 

Recctignizes verbs •;#,••_••• ,v • 

Recognizes adverbs. •.j* 

.J "Can^oiT[ii^Bnd-use correctly plural-nouns- • • • • 

Can. forfa , and use correctly verb -tensae* • . • *• i 
Can form and use correctly comparative adjectives 
Can fQrm commonly used'abbreviaticnSo 
Can form contractions • • >- • j» ^ • 

V-/' ^ > VOCABULARY 

^ * . " Homonyms . . . . % . • - .* . . • • • * -'J 

Synonyms. *i • • • 

SPELblMG- -Level ^ ^ t ^^ ' " \ | 

Completes ^xeekly x^prkbook. assigments ac-'otrrately. 
Masters x^eekly x^ford list (80^ mastery) . . 

KAMD WRITING " ■ . ^ 

""correct small lette^r formn'tiOn. . o 

> .Correct capital letter formation.* « . . ^* o . . . 

* Neatness' and legibility in daily ^^rork ^iT.^o . 

FORMS OF WPriTEM COHMUNICAf ION 7 
Sentences • 
• ' Recognises co mplete 'sentences . > » * o .ss^r fo^ 



. Reqo^ni^jcs fctir /basic sentence typ3S»^» -o 
Writes four ^ba'sic sentence types. . • . ^ . T • • 

^ Paragraphs ' ' ' ^ ^ ' . " • 

► Topic sentence « r i • 

« Unity ; ^, • • • < • » * V , • . ^ c • • *^ 

^ Sequence^' n • o • c • « o - . • i <^ ^» • 

Uses coinplete sentences'. ,^ o • • v. 

.Sentence -kriety.^ • • o . 

' Indentation « « i • • <* ♦ « o • • 



Kargifti^ © • ^ <« * • • 
Letter Writing « 
'^"'^•FfieSaiy letter . . . 
Business letter . . 



o • • 



ft 



7^ 



Descriptive v;ri ting. . . • . 
.Short story writing, . 
\. Character, sketches 
• • ?6etiy 
, r; ' -Instrticti.ons/directipns. . . . . 
; ■ Invitations. • • • ^ • • « 



• • •.'0 • • • /*■ • 

• • * • • '• 



-7^ 



FORMS- OE -SPOKEM COMMUMICATJ^ > 
. : -jSpeech habits* . . . » . 
'/ Introductions*. . * m' . . 
-^ telephones-usage. • . . . j<| 
V *instmbtr6ns/di recti oi\s>. . . . 
" ' : * ' \ - ' . 



• ••,♦••..•1 

. . • . . «• ♦ 



RESEAICK AND -STUDY ^SKILLS 



.91 



I > 



II 



III 



ALPHADSTIZiMG 
first letter. 



second letter! 



.ert 



ttiitd letter 
mixed letters 
booH titles 



in books. ... I 

\for encyclopedias 

DICtlOWARIES 



R ^ 



guide words . . • *^ 
multiple meanings' 
.pronunciation k^y 



OUTLINn JG 
main 
,subtoDic 



topic. ij □ L— 



LINE GRAPHS 



making one. . ♦ . 
usirlg one to get inforraatrdh; 



\^ BAR GRAPHS 



making one^ . • . . . 
^sing one to g^t information. 



'jCIRCl£GRAgIS' 
making one. L 



Bi — ! ■ 



'"using ore to get infprmabion. 



S- B 



3 



. TBE. LINES , { ^ 

events* iri^inutes .\ly.> 



i ev^iiu> iii^iixiiuu«i> . ^.. . » . » • • • • * • • • • 
i- events in n6*urS • • i U*\ . . . ,V' « « *; • » •^^^ 

, e^Jients in years * .T, ' ■ * > 



DIAGRM 
% maki3ig's3?ae 



. . . .. .f w 



'interpreting./. • » . . ^ . • • 

• '-^te. * 

" '. political boundaries,.,-. . ; . . • 

\ . atlas ♦* . • ' • • • •is* 

^grids 

\ y latitude & longitude. ^."^ . . 

bficsic land fonas.i;. . 
^ - ^ basic. vat?r forms ; • ♦ 

directior.s. '•«'*« '.•»'. ^ . 



... 

• fl . . •> • 



fe?^"> V " >>^dis1iance scales s'-i . . 



. > . . # . 



a 




'3Ed 9 v;egks' 
\ 
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CX)MM©JDATION REPORT 
^RAHA^I, MIDDLE SCHOOL 



Date 



Dear 



We at The Middle Sch6ol feel th^t .when^tf child is doing exce-ptio'nally well 
In a particix^ar 'subject ,yli^"deserves some commendation beside a graSe, We 
also feel^.tbat vthe parents- appreciate being notified of this too. 

* ... Your okild : - - ^ 



who.4s in grade 



» doing pdfticulaitly JEine work in 

v.-'- ' '^-'v '/ w ^ * — 

appropriate recognition - ' ' ' 

I f! Commendation is particularljr^ in order because; 

' D aily assignments are done neatly, correctly; and on tide. * 

A ctive partl'cipation in vc lass activities and discussions^ ^ \. 



has b£en 



, '^^d deseirves 



tl nd e p e nd e nt - ^ -e ffectiv e vorkt 



\ 



vp iealant aajf .c<)Opera.tive^ attitude. » » • 

Extr-a/WO,rk-done* voluntarily. 

E D isplays a ^infe attitude tow^d school, classmateis and 

teachets. ' *. , 



Additional: Comments t r 



:■ n 




■A J- 



^Slttgerely> , 



c'^ ■* - ** 



•I... - . 






• 'r j^i (Teacher) 










ft 















' . : '.(Principal) * 



45: ' , ; (Advisor) ' 



(Studen 



1 
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PLEASE USE PEN ONLY 



NAME 



ADDRESS^ 
* 

PARENTS 



DATE or LEAVING^ 

:re-enrolled 



Shanti School 
SCHOOL RECORD FORM ^ ^ HBO Asylum Street - 

' ^ . Hartford, Connecticut 

' ■ • 06103 * ' 



SEX 



" Hale or Female 
WNE -BIRTHDATE 



• Fathers* 
DATE OF entry' 



Mother 



FROM 



S»chool 



r REASON 



rROM 



Date 



LEFT 



Date 



COURSE NAME 



16 Points 



COURSE NAME 



■C-QBRSE NAME 



COURSE HAIC 




0UB5E na: 



si- 



CQORSE NAME 



16 PolJltB 



COURSE NAME 



16 Polnta 



COURSE NAME 



i6 Polnta 







F ' 


i 






















nOTTRSl! Hkm Id 


Points 































nntlRSR WAME 



COURSE If AME 



.16 Points' 



1^ PotntB , 



— \ — — — : — o ^ , — - 














r 























16 Potnlba 



1 



^ Polnta 



PoUits. 



16 Polnta 



\ ' ' ' . 







































C 


OUR 




NAME 
















16 


Po 


Int 


a ^ 




C( 


)URSE 


•NA 


ME " • . ■ ' -16 


Points 










































































cot 


IRS 


E ! 


(AH 


E ■ . 16 


Polnta 




• /COURSE lliU?E* ' 


Polritai 








< 1 ^ 




































9 





























^i^^ ^ -Gradu al: ion ' ' 



;/i'< ^ ' \S 1> ISliredits (588 PolnfsV ' '.^ 
ftr^-:V V'*''^ , '-2) j^u'ry - 2 Cycles before graduation^ date'* f 



^^:y\^-'^^yx%, - Z)'4.Z.D:. Exam 



94. 



PLEASK USK PEN ONLY 



STUDENT 



eOtJRSB NAME 



OFFICIAL TRANSCRIPT 



Shanti School 
li&O A^lum Street 
Hartford, CT O6IO3 
(203) 5^2.6191 ■ 



INSTIgJQT' 



YEAR^CLE 



POINTS AWARDS) 



n< 


* * 
✓ 










































/ ■ . 



V 



^-NUMBBR or car; 



/ .^f. MOTAI 



Scienc^^" 




UNITS f 



' , , Foreign Lan^« ^ 
[" ; / Social Science " 



TOTAL: 
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